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MODERN HISTORY 


‘Disclosing by a paradox of 
art the whole of Heaven in 
the parts of speech’’ . 


By Carl Becker 


A study of the rise of a democratic, scientific, 
and industrialized civilization which meets the 
needs of the boys and girls of today for a 
true perspective of our social, economic, and + 
political problems. 


Now Ready <~¥ 


Student’s Workbook | 


and Guide 


IN MODERN HISTORY 
By Robert B. Weaver 


Based upon MODERN HISTORY, this man- 
ual has been prepared in answer to many 
requests for a workbook which will enable the 


7 HE WAY TRESSLER teaches creative 
ENGLISH IN 


ACTION is important to every teacher 


expression in 


concerned with this vital and valuable 


part of the English program. 


The units in ENGLISH IN ACTION, 


the short the 


student to make some constructive use of the 
historical knowledge which he takes in. In 
pursuing the activities presented in this book, 
the student is rethinking what he has learned, 


REVISED on story, 
one-act play, and on writing poetry are 


outstanding as models of exposition and 


New York - Newark - Boston - Chicago 
j San Francisco i 


and is forming his own evaluation of the great 
events of history. The units which comprise 
the workbook are the outgrowth of the author’s 
many years of teaching history, and all of the 
materials included have been thoroughly tested / 
in the classroom. A key to the tests is now 

in the press. 
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are intimately adapted to adolescent 
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Palmer Method Handwriting 


has a tradition of success that has been maintained throughout a period of a third of a century of serv- 
ice to schools. There can be no finer tribute to the Palmer Method than the expressions of satis- 
faction which come to us from superintendents and administrators in whose school systems Palmer 
Method texts and services have been used for a number of years. 


The successful functioning of the handwriting program in every school using Palmer Method text- 
books is the aim of this organization. To realize that aim, constant research is carried on with a view 
to the improvement of instruction, vital free services to schools—the free training of teachers, free 
examination of pupils’ specimens, and free services of visiting instructors—are maintained, and com- 
plete handwriting service is made available to every educational agency, from the one-room rural school 
to the large city school system. 


Palmer Method Handwriting has more adoptions, in schools, school systems, cities, counties, 
and states, than all other handwriting methods combined. This leadership is an acknowledgment 
of the scientific correctness of Palmer Method principles of instruction. It implies also a_ responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of those services that have made more effective instruction possible. 


A comprehensive display of Palmer Method textbooks, supplementary publications and 
instructional aids will be on view at Booth E-29 at the St. Louis convention. Also 
featured in the exhibit will be distinctive handwriting specimens from all parts of the 
United States showing the outstanding results secured by the Palmer Method plan. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cedar Rapids, Iewa Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Editors Say... 


Congratulations to St. Louis 
upon its fine spirit of progress, 
its devotion to educational and 
cultural ideals—so well _ illus- 
trated in Superintendent Ger- 
ling’s descriptive article in this 
issue; and upon its opportunity 
to play gracious host to the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
from February 22 to 27. 

President Stoddard of the De- 
partment gives you an illuminat- 
ing peek at his program. Dr. 
Stoddard believes the next five 
years will determine educational 
trends for several decades ahead. 
Is he right? 


Straws 

When orders come from all 
over the United States for 
copies of our magazine contain- 
ing certain articles; when some 
subscribers write to praise and 
others to blame us (often for the 
same article or statement) ; when 
schoolmen call us by long dis- 
tance telephone to tell us what 
they think about something 
they’ve just read in the Journal 
of Education; and when thirty- 
one States are heard from in 
answer to one little Treasure 
Hunt—-when these things happen, 
we know our magazine is being 
read with keener interest and 
attention. 


For Up-to-Date Ideas 

We specially invite you to ex- 
amine ALL the advertisements 
in this issue for valuable ideas 
and suggestions. We hope you 
will agree with the editorial on 
Page 95, entitled “ Educational 


Toolmakers.” 


Those Short Stories 

We are planning to announce 
awards in our Short Story Con- 
test—and to begin printing the 
successful stories—in the issue of 


March 16. 


Treasure Hunt 

Hunt up the Treasure Hunt in 
this issue! Sorry it got crowded 
out of this too talkative column. 
You'll find it on another page. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
| OF ENGLISH 


(who wish to follow 


Curricatem Commision”) ENGLISH 
ACTIVITIES 


Provides the Way 


Tus New Series is a Distinct Centribution to 
Educational Thought and Practice. \n agree- 
ment with the Report, the books of this series make 
use of the normal activities and social experiences of 
boys and girls in developing their ability to speak 
and write correctly and effectively. Through the 
motivation and guidance supplied in English Activi- 
ties, the pupil is led (1) to desire to express him- 
self, (2) to plan what he shall say, (3) to carry out 
the attempt and (4) to appraise what he has done. 


A COMPLETE plan of classroom procedure is supplied 
for this highly approved method of teaching English. 
Interest-arousing activities are provided in great number. 
These are the outcome of natural situations, and in 
many cases are integrated with other school subjects. 
Great care has been taken to include types of material 
for pupils of varying ability. 


Tue instruction in English Activities is arranged in 
well-integrated Units built around centers of interest. 
Through each successive grade the pupil’s progress 
in his use of good English is steady, systematic, and 
enjoyable. 


By W. WILBUR HATFIELD, Editor of THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English of the Chicago Teachers College, and Chairman of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of Enslish, E. E. Lewis, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, and several other authors actively engaged in teaching 


A three-book and a four-book series 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dal San Francisco 
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ANSON W. BELDING, Editor 


Volume 119 


Boston, February 17, 1936 


Number 4 


World at Lessons 


On to St. Louis! 


HE superintendents and their associates in 
school administration have been attracted 
towatd St. Louis, both by its central position and 
by the splendid reputation which that city has 
won for itself in education and the fine arts. 

But there is more than convenience of location— 
more than professional atmosphere—more even 
than a holiday spirit—calling the educators to- 
gether at this time. 

There are problems to be met and solved. 

Fundamentally there is the problem of fitting 
educational offerings and procedures to the needs 
of a bewildered society—in some respects, alas, a 
bedeviled society also! 

Naturally enough, the question of the social 
studies will receive marked attention. Let us hope 
that too much time will not be wasted in telling the 
schoolmen that social studies are necessary. It 
will not be time wasted to explain how social 
studies can be taught in accordance with the best 
in American hopes and ideals without either slop- 
ping over into communism or backing up into 
complacency over a system which provides no 
work for ten million people who should have it. 

Time will not be wasted that demonstrates how 
boys and girls can be trained to think about current 
issues without being told—in controversial matters 
—precisely what to think. 

The artificially stimulated furore over academic 
freedom, ought by now to have subsided, so that 
the more practical question of how to present 
sound Americanism in a manner not to be mis- 
understood, can be considered calmly. 

Dr. Stoddard’s program promises to shed much 
needed light on underlying problems. It should 
prove dynamic with suggestion and with inspira- 
tion. 


The setting. is right. speakers will be 


right—at least partly. And fhe atidience Will 


in the right frame of mind to weigh each state- 
ment and suggestion fairly. 


Educational Toolmakers 
N EDUCATORS’ would be 
needlessly dull without its commercial ex- 
These brighten the scene. They lend 
And they scintillate with practical ideas. 
The word “commercial” really does not apply 
to most of the exhibits. The firms do, it is true, 
engage in business in the hope of financial rewards 
for their efforts. 
petition 


convention 


hibits. 
variety. 


jut there is the keenest com- 
them—not much to obtain 
orders, as to pioneer in newer and better materials 
and devices to facilitate the work of schools. 

The educational business is something different 
from other lines of business. Its goals are higher 
—its achievements more worthwhile—its satisfac- 
tions deeper. 

Education owes an inestimable debt to its col- 
leagues on the outside—who labor with earnest- 
ness and niarked ability, as toolmakers labor to 
put into the hands of master craftsmen the imple- 
ments of their respective arts. 

View the exhibits at the St. Louis meeting with 
appreciation of those persons—your friends—who 
supply vou with the most up-to-date and usable 


tools the rivalry of brains and merit can produce. 
eee 


1936 Patriotism 


ATRIOTISM is one thing you might sup- 
Pp pose would maintain a steady pattern, year 
after year—as the famous Model T once started 
out to do. But patriotism in these times offers 
us yearly models. 

American patriotism in 1935 was frightened of 
wars abroad, frightened of liberalism at home. 
It was strong for saluting the flag, for piling up 
loyalty oaths in state house attics. It wanted to 
build a fence around the United States—shut out 
foreign goods and foreign quarrels—lop off the 
Philippines, 

"No dotfht thé 1986 mibdel Will bevdifferent. Pos- 
sibly it will be better. 

Maybe it will be less worried over imaginary 
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dangers, more awake to real ones—such as politics 
in education, reckless public expenditure, blocs 
playing with Congress. 

Perhaps it will decide that flag-saluting must 
come from the educated heart if it is to have any 
meaning at all. 

But 1936 is an election year. And _ patriotism 
in such a year will be so divergently defined as to 
leave the composite pattern none too clear. 

The best we can hope for 1936 patriotism is 
that it will not too closely resemble that of 1935, 


Japan as Customer 


HE United States Tariff Commission has 

been studying our trade with Japan. Since 

the Tariff Commission is established by law to 

investigate and report impartially on tariff matters, 

its conclusions on Japan’s commerce with the 
United States are highly significant. 

The commission finds—to the surprise of most 
Americans—that Japan buys more from us than 
we buy from Japan; that she does not greatly 
interfere with our trade in third countries; that 
she is now our third largest customer; that the 
major portion of her exports to this country are 
not competitive with goods produced here. Our 
chief export to Japan is raw cotton. Our chief 
import from Japan is raw silk. Even if we omit 
these two big items, the fact seems to remain 
that the United States, by and large, benefits sub- 
stantially from commerce with Japan. 

Whether certain American  industries—from 
textile manufacturing to the making of electric 
light bulbs—are not seriously hurt by Japanese 
imports, is a question within a question. The com- 
mission’s report deals principally with the outer 
question. 

eee 


Easy Come, Easy Go 
HEN the banks are loaded with more 
money than they know what to do with, 
it is easy for the government to borrow, borrow, 
and borrow. 

Under such conditions, interest on government 
borrowings falls to ridiculously low rates. 

It will be a different story when the banks get 
to releasing money for the uses of a greatly en- 
livened industry and trade. - 

Refinancing will become a more expensive opera- 
tion for the government. 

Issuance of paper money to pay the bonus would 
stave off more borrowing; put some money into 
circulation which is going to be put in ciggulation 
anyway; and wouid be a still easier way to raise 
the sum required. But—the easier the money, 
the greater the temptation of a none-too-level- 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


headed Congress to spend more and more an 
more. Besides, any move that makes higher prices 
increases the burden for people with fixed incomes, 


Tyranny’s Triumvirate 


ERMANY has survived three years of | 


Hitler and entered a fourth. 

His policy of economic isolation—tariffs, quotas, 
embargoes, and the like—has cattsed the Gerniay 
people to pay dearly for many of the commonest 
necessities, if they can buy them at all. 

His treatment of the Jews is medieval and bar- 
baric. 

His boasts of reductions in unemployment ate 
mostly based on military conscriptions, increased 
manufactures of war materials, and a_ wholesale 
removal of women from the roster of employables. 

Dictatorship thrives by muzzling the press and 
deceiving the people. 

A minister of propaganda and education is a 
most important officer, in such cases. Goebels 
keeps Hitler in power by telling the people what 
they are to believe about him. But if they don't— 
there’s Goering to fall back upon. He represents 
the line of force. 

Hence the formula for a tyrant: Tie up the 
facts and spread the desired impressions. At the 
same time, have plenty of men under arms to con 
vince the doubting. 

When either of these signs appears in America— 
WATCH ovuT! 

e e 


Conservative and Liberal 


T IS an America of strange contrasts. View 
I the political scene, for example. 

A number of prominent Democrats, including 
two former candidates for President, John W. 
Davis and Alfred E. Smith, are lifting them 


voices against what they regard as an excessive | 


liberalism on the part of the New Deal. They 
cry down Socialism and champion the Constitw 
tion. 

On the other hand a group of influential Repub- 
licans, including U.S. Senator William E. Borah 
of Idaho and Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas, 
with equal fervor urge the Republicans to loosen 
up and be less conservative than they were under 
Mr. Hoover. 

If the Democrats should heed the conservative 
Al Smith and the Republicans the liberal Senator 
Borah, the crossed wires would make the voters 
more confused than ever. 
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A Foreglimpse of the Program 


Many Timely Issues Will Be Considered by the Nation’s 


School Administrators at St. Louis 


By A. J. STODDARD 


President, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 


N the preparation of the pro- 
| gram of the superintend- 
ents’ convention at St. Louis, 
February 22-27, every effort has 
been made to bring into focus 
the outstanding political and 
economic issues as they relate to 
school administration. A general 
session will be devoted to a 
symposium on current national 
problems by speakers represent- 
ing the nation’s major political 
parties. This novel feature is 
intreduced at a time when 
political opinion is divided by 


sharp differences, with the 
thought that an authoritative 
statement of these differences 


will contribute to an apprecia- 
tive understanding of national 
affairs essential to educational 
leadership in a democracy. 


Convention plans go further 


than to make provisions for 
greater insight into present 
social difficulties. How the 


school may help solve these diffi- 
culties through a revised and 
adapted curriculum social 
studies will be the theme of the 
1936 Yearbook 
report. The current volume of 
this annual publication of the 
Department of Superintendence 
was written by recognized 
leaders in the subject of the 
relations of school and society, 
and is outstanding in character. 
Members of the 


Commission’s 


Commission 


are: Charles B. Glenn, super- 
intendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala., chairman; Charles 


A. Beard, author and historian, 


New Milford. Conn.: Herbert 
B. Bruner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; — Leslie 


A. Butler, superintendent of 
schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 


George S. Counts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University ; 
Frank N. Freeman,  Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Leonard 


V. Koos, University of Chicago ; 
Paul T. Rankin, supervising 
director of instruction, Detroit 
Public Virgil Stine- 
baugh, director of Junior High 
Schools and Curriculum Re- 
vision, Indianapolis Public 
Schools; Ralph W. Tyler, Ohio 
State University; and Howard 
FE. Wilson, Harvard University. 


Schools 


of the Yearbook 
on the Social Studies Curricu- 
lum will be opened by Charles 
A. Beard, author of two of its 
most significant chapters. Dr. 
Beard’s topic will be “ The 
Scholar in the Midst of Con- 
flicts.” Following his address, 
a jury panel consisting of mem- 
bers of the Commission led by 


Discussion 


PRESIDENT STODDARD 


its chairman, Charles B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will discuss the 
Yearbook. The importance of 
this document is indicated in the 
following selections its 
chapter headings :— 

The Role of Education and the 
School. 

Selection of Content for 
Social Studies Courses. 
The Utilization of Community 


The 


Resources. 

Continuous Curriculum  Re- 
vision. 

Grade Placement in the Social 
Studies. 

The Teacher and Classroom 


Technics. 

The Yearbook panel discus- 
sion will include two represen- 
tatives of the audience, Superin- 
tendent Frederick H. Bair, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
Worcester Warren, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The application of principles 
set forth in the Yearbook will 
be demonstrated by the clinical 
method under the direction of 
Roy Hatch of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, who will teach on the 
stage a class of St. Louis High 
School seniors in “ Problems of 
Democracy.” Louis P. Bene- 
zet, superintendent of schools, 
Manchester, N.H., will evaluate 
the methods used by Dr. Hatch, 
from the standpoint of the edu- 
cator. Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
of Ansel Road Temple, Cleve- 
land, whose address at the De- 
partment of Superintendence 
banquet at Cleveland proved him 
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a brilliant analyst of school and 
social relations, will discuss the 
class demonstration from the 
standpoint of a layman. The 
demonstration and discussion will 
be made a general session of the 
Department. Microphones will 
be used to bring both recitations 
and discussions clearly to a 
large audience. 


Other discussions of the role 
of the schools in democracy 
will include an address by 
George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on 
“The Promise of the Democracy 
and the Performance of the 
Politicians.” Arthur G. Crane, 
president, University of Wyom- 
ing, will speak on the subject 
“ America Must Choose.” 


The problem of federal sup- 
port of education, which is cer- 
tain to be pressed by the friends 
of education in the present Con- 
gress, will be the topic of an 
entire general session _pro- 
gram. Speakers at this ses- 
sion will be Paul R. Mort, 
director, School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Lotus D. Coffman, 
president, University of Min- 
nesota; and Charles H. Judd, 
head, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. National 
relations to education will figure 
also on another program, when 
United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker 
will discuss “Government in 
Education.” 

Agnes Samuelson, state super- 
intendent of schools in Towa, 
and president of the National 
Education Association, 
speak on “ Rural Education and 
the National Welfare.” Other 
special fields of education to 
be emphasized at the convention 
include the high school, rural 
school, and adult areas. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
will outline issues of secondary 
education. Kirtley F. Mather, 
professor of geology, Harvard 


University, will deliver an ad- 
dress on adult education. 

Special school subjects will 
occupy the attention of dele- 
gates at an entire session. Carl 
L. Schrader, state supervisor 
of physical education, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will speak on 
“ Physical Education Becomes 
a Fundamental.” Howard Han- 
son, director, Eastman School 
of Music, University of Roch- 
ester, will speak on “ Music In- 
vades the Public School Cur- 
riculum ”; and the visual arts 
field will be represented by John 
L. Tildsley, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, New York, 
whose subject will be “ The 
Immediate Values of Art Edu- 
cation.” 

Other prominent speakers in- 
clude: Dr. Payson Smith, Har- 
vard University; Hon. Bernard 
F. Dickmann, mayor of St. 
Louis; Dean John W. Withers, 
School of Education, New York 
University; and Superintendent 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis. 


A feature that will he of 
interest to everyone in attend- 
ance is the organization of 
thirty-six sections devoted to 
the several subject fields of edu- 
cation of particular concern to 
the school administrator. Two 
sectional meetings of this char- 
acter will be held during the 
week. The first program will 
be argumentative and conducted 
as debate. The second session 
will be conducted as deliberative 
discussion in such fields as 
childhood education, elementary 
schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, adult edu- 
cation, post graduate and junior 
college, education of out-of- 
school youth, teacher training 
and rural education. 


An executive business session 
of the Department will be held 
Tuesday afternoon to consider 
the report of the committee on 
a Long-Range Program for the 
Department of Superintendence, 


the chairman of which is Pay 
C. Stetson, superintendent of} 
schools, Indianapolis, and for. 
mer president of the Depart. 
ment. This committee will re. 
pert on such questions as: 
What revisions should be made 
in the constitution of the De} 
partment of Superintendence? 
Shall a new name be adopted? 
Shall a new procedure for elect- 
ing the president be adopted? 
Shall the dates for the conven- 
tion be changed? Shall the 
publication of the Yearbook he 
discontinued ? 


The convention will officially 
open on Saturday, February 22, 
when members may register in 
the Municipal Auditorium where 
general sessions and many sec 
tional meetings of the conven. 
tion will gather. Exhibits will 
be open to inspection until 4 
o'clock Saturday evening. 

The first general session of 
the convention will be held on 
Sunday afternoon when Glenn 
Frank, president of the Un 
versity of Wisconsin, wil! make 


the vesper service address. An 


unusual Sunday night program 
will include a program of music 
by a combined chorus of 606 
negro voices from church and 
school choirs of St. Louis. The 


repertoire of this program in: | 


cludes heart songs of long ago, 
negro spfrituals, and modern 
songs by negro composers. 


The city of St. Louis affords 
exceptional convention facilities 
The new municipal auditorium 
is one of the most commodious 
and elegant convention halls of 
the nation. The central location 
of the meeting place and its 
convenient position with refer 
ence to hotels will add to the 
pleasure of those attending the 
convention. The mid-continental 
position of St. Louis and its 
excellent railroad, highway and 
airline connections are factors 
which are expected to promt 
large attendance. 
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EIGHTH IN THE SERIES OF “REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS” 


The Public Schools of St. Louis 


By HENRY J. GERLING 


Superintendent of Schools 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HE public school system 
in St. became 
widely known under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William T. Harris, 
who began his career in this 
city as a teacher. From the 
rank of teacher he made rapid 
progress to the superintendency. 
In this position he initiated for- 
ward looking policies of public 
education, which made _ the 
school system notable and its 
leader nationally famous. An- 
other contributor was Miss 
Susan E. Blow, about whom 
books have been written. She 
had the dynamic personality 
necessary to place St. Louis on 
the educational map of this 
country by opening and con- 
ducting here the first successful 
public school kindergarten in 
the United States. 


Louis 


Through a half century of 
iutervening years many other 
educators have contributed pro- 
gressive ideas which are em- 
bodied in the present program 


a¥ 


Visitors Wishing to Inspect St. Louis’s 
Educational Offerings Will Find This 
Article a Convenient Guide 


of the public schools. Among 
these developments perhaps the 
most outstanding is to be found 
in the expansion of the school 
curriculum, schools are 
offering today practically every 
type of instruction that is cur- 
rent in modern education. With 
this expansion of the curricu- 
lum accompanied by numerous 
changes in educational methods, 
has come also a gradual im- 
provement in the administrative 
organization. 


Ninth Grade Centres 


One of the most recent fea- 
tures of the St. Louis school 
system is the development of 
ninth grade centres. Necessity 
was the mother of this inven- 
tion; but nevertheless it is prov- 
ing to be an administrative 
device of real educational value. 
The ninth grade is really a small 
one-year high school operating 
in the vacant rooms of a selected 
elementary school building. The 
teachers are regular high school 


PLAYGROUND DANCING CLASS 


instructors. The curriculum is 
the same as that offered in the 
regular high school buildings. 
The elementary school principal 
who is in administrative charge 
operates the ninth grade centre 
as a separate institution. Ninth 
grade centres are now sufticient in 
number and location to accom- 
modate nearly all of the ninth 
grade pupils; and if the high 
school enrollment continues to 
increase, it will not be long until 
all high schools in St. Louis are 
three-year high schools begin- 
ning with the tenth grade. 

Although St. Louis had en- 
deavored unsuccessfully since 
1917 to spread a junior high 
school organization in the city, 
the 6-3-3 plan never developed 
sufficiently to accommodate more 
than 25 per cent. of the pupils. 
In the meantime the senior high 
schools continued to be four- 
year high schools. Develop- 
ment of the ninth grade centre 
is rapidly changing the senior 
high schools from the four-year 
to the three-year schools, and it 
is providing a nucleus in each 
community for integrating ulti- 
mately the work of grades 
seven, eight, and nine, if so de- 
sired. 


Attention to the Retarded 


Another recent feature of the 
school system is its develop- 
ment of centres for the instruc- 
tion of girls who 
arrive at or near the end of 
the eighth grade considerably 
retarded and without the proper 
background of training and 
ability in the judgment of the 
principal to proceed with the 
usual high school courses. These 
over-age children are permitted 
to attend these pre-vocational 
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centres under the supervision 
of the assistant superintendent 
in charge of the vocational 
schools, and there continue their 
studies on an academic basis 
that falls within their range of 
mastery. At the same time 
they are given wider opportuni- 
ties to develop interests in vari- 
ous manual and industrial 
activities. This plan is designed 
to help solve the problem of 
excessive failures in the regular 
high school grades. The Henry 
School, 1220 North Tenth 
Street, was opened for work of 
this kind in the fall of 1934, 
and the Blow School, 516 
Loughborough Avenue, was re- 
organized for such classes in 
September, 1935. 
Vocational Instruction 


Vocational education began 
tardily in St. Louis, but on the 
very eve of the economic de- 
pression a program of voca- 
tional instruction under the 
Smith Hughes Act was ex- 
panded to include the construc- 
tion of the new Hadley Voca- 
tional School, 3405 Bell Avenue. 
This school is one of the out- 
standing exhibits of the system. 
The Hadley Vocational School 
gives not only instruction in 
the various kinds of shop work 
and mechanical trades, but offers 
courses also in commercial 
training. The present enroll- 
ment exceeds 2,500. At the 
same time a vocational school 
for negroes was opened in the 
Vashon High School building; 
and a year ago, this school was 
housed in a separate building at 
814 North Nineteenth Street, 
now known as the Booker T. 
Washington Vocational School. 
The enrollment in this school is 
approximately 400. 


Board Maintains Museum 

In the city block adjoining 
the Hadley Vocational School 
is the Educational Museum, an 
institution maintained by the 
Board of Education for the 
past thirty years to supply visual 
aids to instruction. This in- 
stitution had its beginning in the 
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SUPT. HENRY J. GERLING 


He hegan his superintendency 
in St. Louis just on the eve of 
the economic depression. He 
has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to public education, 
through upholding high stand- 
ards of educational service in 
spite of severe inroads upon 
school income, 

Characteristic of Dr. Gerling’s 
tenacity in adhering to high 
ideals, is his ‘pledge of $25,000 
from personal resources to 
guarantee the school children 
against loss of their school bank 
deposits. 

Dr. Gerling has been widely 
recognized as a man who com- 
bines educational insight and 
keen business acumen in the 
management of public school 
affairs. ' 


St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. 
The first supply of exhibits 
was transferred to the museum 
from the World’s Fair. Addi- 
tions to these exhibits have been 
made year by year since that 
time, and today a large variety 
of collections is available to 
supplement classroom and text- 
book instruction. 


High Schools Overflow 
High school enrollment in St. 
Louis has increased more than 
50 pemacent. im the past eight 
years. All of the high schools in 
the city are crowded almost to 


maximum capacity. A new high 
school is under construction, 
the first to be built since 1925, 
To take care of the increasing 
enrollment, all of the junior 
high school buildings have been 
appropriated for senior high 
school use, as many _ vacant 
rocms elementary schools 
were occupied by the ninth 
grade. 

The opening of the Voca- 
tional School has tended to draw 
away from the high school those 
who have a purely vocational 
interest for further study. <A 
survey of high schools made 
recently by the Division of 
Tests and Measurements, aided 
by a group of statistical clerks 
appointed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 
shows that the high school stu- 
dents in St. Louis are now elect- 
ing essentially academic studies 
and that the standards of schol- 
arship relatively high. 
The secondary school curriculum 
in St. Louis is cosmopolitan in 
character as it has been from 
the beginning, each high school 
offering a full range of author- 
ized courses, thus giving a wide 
range for elective courses. 


Schools for Handicapped 


Special schools for children 
with handicaps of any kind con- 
stitute one of the principal char- 
acteristics in the St. Louis 
school system. Among these 
special provisions are classes for 
children who are found to be 
mentally deficient, classes for 
sight conservation, classes for 
the hard of hearing, classes for 
speech correction, hospital 
classes and special schools for 
the physically handicapped, 
schools for the deaf, and schools 
for children whose general health 
is impaired. In the special schools 
for the mentally deficient chil- 
dren, effort is made to modify 
the program of instruction to 
suit the individual ability of the 
child and to provide activities 
according to individual needs. 
In all classes for children who 
are physically handicapped, 
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however, whether blind, deaf, 
crippled, or ill, the primary 
effort is to help such children 
acquire the benefits of the regu- 
jar school program in spite of 
their particular handicaps. In 
sight conservation classes, for 
example, books with large, clear 
type are provided. For the hard 
of hearing, lip reading is taught. 
One of the most interesting ex- 
hibits in equipment for special 
education is the Elias Michael 


School for physically handi- 
capped, 4568 Forest Park 
Boulevard. This school was 


built in 1925. 
Provision for Negroes 


Another feature of the St. 


Louis school system is_ its 
special provision for negroes. 
Under a_ constitutional pro- 
vision in Missouri separate 


schools are required. The Board 
of Education in St. Louis pro- 
vides for the colored school 
system all facilities authorized 
for the other schools. It main- 
tains Harris Teachers College 
for the exclusive purpose of 
training elementary teachers for 
the white schools, and it main- 
tains the Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, likewise, to train elemen- 
tary teachers for the colored 
schools. It has the Herbert 
S. Hadley Vocational School, 
white, and the Booker T. 
Washington Vocational School, 


colored; in matters of curricu- 
lum, requirements for teachers, 
salaries, school buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies, similar stan- 
dards and authorizations are 
administered. Among the in- 
teresting illustrations of the 
provisions for negroes is the 
Cole School, newest of the 
colored elementary schools. This 
school is located at 3935 En- 
right Avenue, and besides the 
regular eight grades and kinder- 
garten it has provision for 
industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. Another illustration is 
the Turner School, 4235 W. 
Kennerly Avenue, a beautifully 
arranged school built in 1925 
for several kinds of special 
classes. This building has 
classes for crippled children, 
open-air class for those of 
weakened health,a class for the 
deaf, and the hard of hearing, 
and also a separate class for 
pupils who are mentally de- 
ficient, as well as provisions for 
other types of handicapped chil- 
dren. There are two large 
colored high schools, Sumner 
and Vashon, in St. Louis. 


A Bi-partisan Board 


The St. Louis public schools 
operate under the control of a 
Board of Education consisting 
of twelve members. The board 
is bi-partisan as required by 
a law recently enacted by the 


ENTRANCE TO MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN 
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State Legislature. Its mem- 
bers serve without pay for a 
term of six years. They are 


chosen by popular vote. The 
board administers its work 
through separate departments. 
The executive officer in each 
department reports to the Board 
of Education through a desig- 
nated standing committee. The 
board reorganizes in October 
each vear. It selects one of its 
members to serve during the 
year as president, who, in turn, 
appoints the committees. The 
departments maintained by the 
Board of Education are: De- 
partment of Instruction, pre- 
sided over by the  super- 
intendent of instruction; De- 
partment of School Buildings, 
under the control of the building 
commissioner; the supply de- 
partment, directed by the sup- 
ply commissioner; the finance 
department, under the manage- 
ment of the secretary and treas- 
urer ; and the accounting depart- 
ment directed by the auditor. 
The board also employs an 
attorney. The executive officers 
co-operate with each other on 
all matters which have mutual 
concern. 


Schools Are Solvent 


One of the most satisfying 
features of school administra- 
tion in St. Louis is the fact that 
the school system is solvent. 
The Board of Education is con- 
structing a new high school at 
the present time on the basis of 
a small bonded indebtedness and 
a PWA grant. The only other 
indebtedness incurred by the 
Board of Education in St. Louis 
prior to this time was a bond 
issue of $3,000,000 in 1917 for 
the purpose of constructing 
school buildings during the 
World War emergency. That 
issue has been liquidated 
through a sinking fund provided 
by law at the time the bonds 
were approved. Through the 
remainder of its history, the 
Board of Education has pur- 
chased school sites, constructed 
buildings, and made all other 
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permanent investments out of 
current income. St. Louis de- 
rives more than 80 per cent. of 
its school fund from a school 
tax. The authorized tax rate 
since 1921 has been 85 cents on 
each $100 of assessed valuation. 
It is renewable by popular vote 
at a special tax election held at 
the end of each 
period. 

This financial policy of the 
Board of Education with re- 
spect to indebtedness greatly 
facilitated the adjustments that 
were necessary when the general 
economic depression caused a 
diminution in school revenue. 
By postponing building activi- 
ties and other capital outlays, 
a large portion of the reduction 
in income was offset tempor- 
arily. Retrenchments in edu- 


four-year 
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cational service, salaries, and 
other current requirements were 
much less in St. Louis than 
would have been required under 
a policy of operating with a 
heavy bonded indebtedness. In 
orcer to meet fully the dimin- 
ishing income during the depres- 
sion years, certain other re- 
trenchments, however, besides 
that of postponement of capital 
outlays had to be made. Salary 
increases were discontinued for 
twe years, but they were re- 
stored last July. <A_ reduction 
of 10 per cent. in all salaries 
above $1,200 was ordered in 
1932, and is still in force, but 
the minimum point of applica- 
tion was raised this year from 
$1,200 to $1,300. 

No vital services of the school 
system were impaired seriously 


at any time. Consequently, the 
St. Louis school system is jg 
readiness to move forward ¢op.} 
structively on the first felt way 
of financial prosperity. 

The Board ot Education 
maintains offices in its building 
at 911 Locust Street. This office 
building, in use by the Board 
of Education for more than 
forty vears, is a_ substantid 
seven-story structure, and jf 
affords ample space for con 
ducting the business of the 
Board of Education _ besides 
having about four floors foe 
rental purposes. Visitors to the 
Department of Superintendeng 
are invited to make inquiries x 
the office of the Board of Edy 
cation for any information they 
may desire concerning th 
schools. 


The How of Visual Education 


ISUAL education is 
fundamental to effec- 
tive teaching. It helps the child 
to see as well as to hear; to ex- 
perience as well as to think; to 
contact reality as well as to 
yander through abstractions. 
Visual education surrounds sub- 
ject matter with interest, life, 
reality; it is, if properly man- 
aged and controlled, a most im- 
portant aid in teaching; if 
poorly managed, a waste of 
time. 

The following points relative 
to visual education are impor- 
tant: (1) Visual education in- 
cludes the use of stereopticons, 
pictures in texts and magazines, 
and illustrations placed on the 
board by the teacher. These 
primary phases of visual educa- 
tion are slighted in many school- 
rooms. To be effective one 
should use all the pictures possi- 
ble in teaching—he should ex- 
amine them, analyze them, dis- 


By BYRON C. KIRBY 


Principal, Oliver Platoon School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Moreover, 
he should use the board freely 
to illustrate points that he dis- 
cusses. Roughly sketching river 
systems, canyons, peninsulas, 
mountain chains and settings in 
literature as one talks about 
them helps the children under- 
stand the full significance of the 
point in question. These types 
of visual education, although 
recognized- and used by many 
teachers, have not been fully 
capitalized. They deserve more 
consistent use. 


cuss them in class. 


(2) Often pictures and reels 
are used in the wrong way. 
For instance, it is not a good 
policy to show a series of pic- 
tures or a reel every day with- 
out any discussion. One can 
show pictures more readily than 
they can be absorbed. Com- 
plete discussion is as necessary 
to the proper integration of a 
picture as a digestive juice is 


to digestion. The time to shor 
pictures is when they fit int 
the problem at hand, when the 
help advance the education 
frontier, when they are neces 
sary to establish a specific bond 
Teaching implies a_ problem 
material that relates to t 
problem, evaluation, thought aml 
the formulation of conclusion 
Pictures do not complete 
educative process—they are elt 
ments in it and, as such, deserw 
analysis and evaluation. Pi 
tures are essential but it) 4 
necessary to understand ati 
appreciate. them just as afl 
other mass of details. 

(3) Pictures may be ust 
(a) at the beginning, (b) injtlt 
unfoldment, or (c) at the of 
of a project. (a) When used? 
the beginning they should be 
such a nature as to create 1 
terest, indicate problems 2 
motivate continued activill 
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They should not cover the 
whole field, solve all problems, 
or close the issue. 
lav the foundation, indicate the 
skeleton. Here the teacher 
should lead in the 
(b) Pictures and parts of reels 
used in the unfoldment of a 
project should pertain only to 
the point at issue—they should 
be definite and specific. (c) 
Pictures and reels used at the 
end of a project should be all- 


They should 


discussion. 


inclusive. Their purpose is to 
summarize, unify and complete 
the meaning; it is to definitize, 
generalize and integrate learn- 
ing. In this phase of the work 
members of the class should ex- 
plain the picture as it unfolds. 
This helps fix the facts in mind 
and gives the children training 
in talking before the class. 


Sixteen millimeter sound 
equipment is being rapidly 


adapted to classroom use. Sound 
pictures add __ interest 
understanding; they afford not 
only a clear view of the subject 
under but, what is 
just as important, a perfect an- 
alysis of it by an expert. Sound 
eauipment is a material adjunct 
to the educational 
the school. It 

invigorates 


and 


discussion, 


facilities of 
vitalizes 
instruction. 


and 
The 
above is not meant to mininiuze 
16MM 
superior, well- 
teacher secure, 
perhaps, as good results with 


the importance of the 
silent films. 
informed can 
silent equipment as it is possi- 
ble to secure with sound equip- 
ment. 
Among the problems con- 
nected with visual education are 
the following: (1) Securing 
projectors: (2) securing reels; 
(3) the selection of films of 
general interest for the school 
as a whole; and (4) the selec- 
tion of films of specific inter- 
est for individual groups. (1) 
The prices of the 16MM _ pro- 
jectors range from about one 
hundred and twenty-five to two 
hundred dollars. 
Hence, the first problem in 


establishing visual education 


board of education. 


foremost. It can 
in one of 


programs is 
several 
or by a combination of them. 


be met ways 
That is, (a) a school may buy 
its own projector; the 
education buy 
one projector to be used by all 


board of may 
the schools in the system. pro- 
vided th2 system is not too 
large: (c) the board of educa- 
tion may buy machines on the 
basis of one for each group of 
three or four adjacent schools; 
(d) the board of education may 
purchase a machine for each 
This policy should be 
the ultimate goal of the board, 
at least in respect to buildings 
having fifteen teachers. 
Visual education is an aid to 
teaching pianos, 
maps and playground apparatus. 
Consequently, 


school. 


over 
just as are 


and 
screeus are necessary equipment 
and should be supplied when- 
ever financial conditions 
rant. 


projectors 


Wwar- 


(2) Reels may be purchased 
by the individual schools or the 
Since the 
ranges from thirty-five 
dollars up it is a good plan to 
purchase only those films that 
are basic to the course of study 
and difficult to secure. 
dividual 


price 


The in- 
schools can secure the 
great majority of reels they need 
through rental, enrollment with 
distributing agencies at nominal 
free 
Some good sources are: 


rates or the various serv- 
ices. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; National Council Y.M. 
C.A., Chicago; the Directory 
published by the Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, lowa; Social 
Hygiene Association, New 
York; Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago; Department of 
Interior Bureau of Education; 


American 


Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington; Industrial Motion Pic- 
ture Bursar, New York; 
National Motion Picture Com- 
pany, New York or Indian- 
apolis. The following conduct 
valuable free services: Films 


of Commerce, Pathe Building, 


New York; Castle Films, 
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Wrigley Building, Chicago; De- 
partment of Commerce, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

(3) It is a good plan to have 
monthly visual education pro- 
grams of a 


will 


nature 
basis for 


general 


which serve as 


school assemblies. These pro- 


grams should be of general in- 


terest, yet purely educational, 
not over four or five reels in 
length closely super- 
vised. Thirty-five MM _ sound 


films are best adapted to this 
use. The manager of our neigh- 
borhood theatre invites us to his 
building for these programs. 
More than this he supplements 
our program with three educa- 
tional sound pictures and fur- 
nishes the light, power and 
operator at no cost to the school. 
This is an excellent co-operative 
plan; it teaches the children how 
to conduct themselves in a com- 
mercial theatre; it develops a 
constructive appreciation in the 
field of pictures; and it suggests 
to the management of theatres 
the need for constructive 
ments in a movie program. The 
will have what they 
want. It is our duty to create 
the right kind of wants. 

(4) The films of specific in- 
terest should be studied in the 
classrooms from kin- 
dergarten on up as the subject 
matter demands. 
cannot be handled in a mechani- 


ele- 


people 


various 
This program 


cal way; it is not uniform; it 
is an individual problem or a 
problem of departments. Vari- 
ous teachers want different films 
throughout the course of a 
week. They should have them 
on time. In the main, the reels 
for each department should be 
chosen at the beginning of every 
semester by a committee repre- 
senting the group. This plan 
need not prevent a teacher from 
securing additional films any 
time that she needs them. Flexi- 
bility is the dominant note here. 

One learns best when the sub- 
ject matter is concrete, tangible, 
visible. Hence the value of a 
bread, well-planned program of 
visual education. 
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Planning a Modern Curriculum 


F all of the so-called courses 
| of study and other cur- 
riculum materials which have 
been “constructed” were sud- 
denly destroyed, would it be a 
blessing or a curse? Would the 
educational wheels stop, turn 
backwards, or go ahead? In 
my judgment it would be a 
godsend to education because 
it would free teachers from 
some of their shackles and en- 
courage administrators to face 
squarely the question: “ What 
type of materials can be pre- 
pared in advance which will 
help, not hurt education?” 

The very title itself—course 
of study—indicates the narrow, 
stilted, dogmatic methods and 
materials which have generally 
been prescribed to help students 
grow satisfactorily, which is 
the purpose and method of good 
education. Students cry for 
rich, creative experiences but 
we give them “lessons” in 
spelling or algebra! The hand 
that rocks the cradle is the most 
powerful of all, but we hold 
that our responsibility does not 
begin until children come to 
scheol! All students are so 
different that they must be dealt 
with individually, but we sub- 
scribe one program for every- 
one or else fool ourselves by 
setting up some _ impressive- 
looking A, B, and C divisions! 
The out-of-school experiences 
are more significant than the in- 
school ones, but they are sel- 
dom considered except as part 
of boresome home study! 

If these unfavorable  con- 
ditions were widely recognized 
and discussed, the dark picture 
might have a bright framework. 
Most people, however, neither 
know nor care. Promotions and 
jobs depend more upon “ con- 
tacts” and a smooth tongue than 
upon leadership, insight, ideas, 
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and honesty—plus determina- 
tion to do something. 

If I could satisfactorily an- 
swer the question raised in this 
article, I think I should be the 
one and only. No one, unfor- 
tunately, yet knows enough to 
say the last word. This article 
is a new approach to a problem 
that is as old as formal educa- 
tion. I plead, therefore, for 
tolerance and co-operation in 
thinking further about the pro- 
posals which I shall make. It 
seems to me that we might well 
concentrate our attention on 
providing the following types 
of materials. 

1. Illustrations of desirable 
methods and pieces of work. 
These may well be of many 
different types and arrange- 
ments. Some of the best work 
being done in curriculum plan- 
ning consists of reviews of units 
which have been carried out by 
the better teachers. These vary 
in practice from brief descrip- 
tions to comprehensive detailed 
reports, such as given by Miss 
Porter in The Teacher in the 
Nex School.! These should be 
carefully edited by a competent 
educator, calling attention to 
significant points and _ raising 
problems to stimulate further 
study. 

In addition to illustrated 
units, it is desirable to provide 
illustrations of desirable methods 
of doing minor things, such as 
he!p pupils learn to read, to con-- 
struct a, frieze, to work in a 
committee, to organize a rhythm 
band, or to master other skills 


and technics. 


2. Statement of desirable 
aims and objectives of educa- 
tion. These should be co-opera- 
tively worked out and expressed 
in terms of habits, attitudes, 


1. World Book Company, 19206. 


skills, 


concepts, physical growth, and 


ideals, understandings, 


other traits. These are neces. 
sary to help teachers. other 
adults, and children set up de- 
the first step 
in educational method. They 
should be kept uppermost in 
educational work provide 
direction, 


sirable objectives 


suggestions, and a 
suitable background or pattern 
Illustrations 
and suggested activities should 


for integration. 


be included to promote clear- 
ness and understanding. The 
best way of organizing and pre- 
seriting will still have -to be 
determined experimentally. 

3. Program Outlines. — This 
is a new term suggested to 
designate the materials which 
should be provided to help 
leaders students initiate, 
plan, execute, and carry out ex- 
periences closely related to areas 
such as social science, physical 
science and mathematics, fine 
and applied arts, communication 
and language, and health and 
recreation. The programs for 
these areas need to be _ broad 
and suggestive, rather than nar- 
row and prescriptive. They 
should be more like sources of 
aims, activities, methods, ete. 
Care must be taken to provide 
integration with organic wholes 
or units. 

4. Bibliographies. These 
should be provided for both the 
immature students and the 
adults responsible for guiding 
and stimulating young people 
They should include likely units 
or problems and also guides fot 
professional advancement. Lists 
should include books, magazines, 
bulletins, pamphlets, and news 
papers. 

5. List of Community Re 
sources. In order to use all of 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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“Enough to Knock You Down” 


By ANSON W. BELDING 


FRIEND of mine recently told me 
A about a visit which he paid one day 
last summer to a book bindery in a certain 
large city. 

This bindery not only binds new books but 
rebinds old books. Its largest orders for 
rebinding come from the public schools of 
its own and neighboring cities. 

Each summer, thousands of decrepit old 
textbooks are landed there to be repaired and 
returned to the schools in time for fall open- 
ing. 

The number of such books has been in- 
creasing in recent years. Moreover the con- 
dition in which the books arrive has been 
growing worse. 

The proprietor of the bindery showed my 
friend about the plant. It was a hot day in 
July. In front of one closed door they 
halted. 

“Take a deep breath before we go in 
here!” warned the guide, as he turned the 
knob and swung back the door. 

My friend testifies that “it was enough to 
knock vou down”—the smell coming from 
those grimy, greasy books. For this was the 
storeroom for the schoolbooks which were to 
be rebound. The proprietor said the books 
would have to be taken out in small lots to 
the repair room, since otherwise the workers 
might faint. 

And these filthy, dilapidated, stinking text- 
books were to be resewed and strengthened 
a little; then sent back to the schoolrooms 
to be distributed among the boys and girls. 

All this in an age which knows more about 
the laws of health—about disease germs— 
about sterilization and  antiseptics—about 
cleanliness and disinfection—about the need 
of individual drinking cups and sanitary food 
wrappings—than any other age since history 
began ! 

A noted physician, Dr. L. Vernon Briggs 
of Boston, recently spoke out on this subject 


of dirty schoolbooks. He declared them a 
potent means of spreading disease to the 
homes. He said:— 

“ Pupils used to be obliged to buy all of 
their own books and in this way they took 
good care of them and contagion was reduced 
to a minimum. Now, they pass on from one 
class to another, become soiled and infected, 
resulting in all sorts of diseases becoming 
epidemic in the schools, which reduces the 
children’s attendance and also disables them 
mentally and physically.” 

But the spreading of disease is not the only 
indictment against the dirty schoolbook pass- 
ing from one child to another. There is the 
emotional effect to be thought of. When 
teachers really succeed in discovering the 
attitudes of children toward study and the 
reasons for those attitudes, they will see that 
those disreputable books are making children 
hate learning and despise books. 

Whether the answer is to supply an entirely 
new set of books every year at public ex- 
pense (where schoolbooks are already 
provided by the taxpayers), may be doubtful 
under present economic and financial con- 
ditions in most communities. This may come 
in time, however, and would be a worthy 
solution, matching American standards in 
other matters. 

A lot of improvement could be made 
immediately by school authorities turning 
over a new leaf, so to speak, with regard to 
the retention of books in service. Let them 
have a little more respect for the laws of 
health and common decency. Let them not 
be deceived by a need for economy which has 
somehow taken itself out on books—and on 
the comfort, health and self-respect of those 
who are required to use them as sources of 
knowledge. 

Textbooks which are “enough to knock 
you down” should themselves be knocked 


down—and out! 
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Ready Made or Custom Cut? 


By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M. D. 


Psychiatrist, State Education Department, Albany, New York 


matadjusted child 
primarily is a misunder- 


stood child. Every child wants 
to succeed and win social ap- 
proval and he will if adequate 
opportunity is afforded in giving 
him satisfactions in worthwhile 
accomplishments. These must 
respect his level and kind of 
ability, special interests, capacity 
for appreciation and fundamen- 
tal needs with respect to pres- 
tige or group recognition. He 
must also feel reasonably secure 
with his fellows and have a 
sense of belonging—that he is 
wanted. His happiness and 
social adaptation will be fur- 
thered by giving him praise or 
commendation for reasonable 
effort in keeping with his limita- 
tions. 

The progressive school seeks 
to discover each child’s special 
strengths, talents, interests, and 
creative capacities. Opportuni- 
ties are provided to discover 
and unfold his latent and poten- 
tial worthwhile capacities in 
order that they may be de- 
veloped to the full. Every child 
should be recognized as a rela- 
tive specialist in at least some 
one thing that is his outstanding 
strength. Originality and crea- 
tive expression capacities are 
fostered keeping in mind the 
need of mastering fundamental 
knowledges, skills, attitudes and 
habits which are necessary for 
effective communal day-by-day 
living. 

The child that does not get 
along well, the misfit, the failing 
and unhappy child, the com- 
plaining pupil or the child who 
presents behavior and _ person- 
ality twists should be objects 
of special study. We realize 
that it is more important to 
know why a child does a thing 
than what he does. Causes for 
maladjustment must be dis- 


“The happy school child is 
our best single criterion of the 
worthwhileness of his educa- 
tional experience. . . . Every 
child will put forth reasonable 
effort when the opportunity of 
experiencing success or satis- 
faction in meaningful activities 
is at hand,” 


covered if we are intelligently 
to treat and prevent them. Be- 
havior is regarded merely as a 
symptom to be interpreted, an 
expression of the child seeking 
satisfaction. Perhaps we are 
expecting too much or too little, 
or too rapid progress for the 
child’s degree of development. 
When he attempts to meet stress 
and strain too great for him he 
protests with “nerves,” or be- 
comes a behavior problem or 
escapes in seclusiveness and un- 
wholesome daydreams. 


Everything should be done 
to put the child in the best pos- 
sible condition to profit from 
his school experience. Of pri- 
mary concern is the removal 
and correction of physical de- 
fects, drains or _ infections. 
Home environment should not 
be a source of conflict, and 
hygienic conditions must be 
satisfactory. Extra-class activi- 
ties should be intelligently or- 
ganized and supervised from the 
recreational and character build- 
standpoints. Growth in 
nitiative and responsibility comes 
through adequate opportunities 
for their cultivation. The same 
applies to all other types of 
health, character and citizenship 
attitudes and habits. Capacity 
should be developed for effective 
and happy utilization of leisure 
time. This is an important and 
enlarging educational  obliga- 
tion. 


If we keep in mind the above 
principles in adjusting the 
school to individual child needs, 
there will be less educational 
wastage and a significant re. 


‘duction in blind-alley teaching 


Each step of the learning pro- 
ess will be purposeful and 
meaningful to the child in terms 
of needs and satisfactions 
which are socially approved. 
The happy school child is our 
best single criterion of the 
worthwhileness of his educational 
experience. Until he becomes 
emotionally adjusted little prog- 
ress will be made in developing 
his intellectual, physical and 
social assets. The child as a 
whole is our concern. This im- 
plies the need of intelligent co- 
operation on the part of home, 
school and community. But of 
chief concern is the type and 
quality of personality example 
of adults with whom the child 
rubs elbows. Parents and 
teachers must be functioning 
at their best if the child is to 
adjust satisfactorily to 24-hour 
living. 

Let us briefly illustrate some 
of the principles referred to 
above. What should be our 
attitude and practice in evaluat: 
ing pupil progress in terms of 
marks, grades, the use of report 
cards and the significance oi 
examination results? Keeping 
in mind the welfare of the pupil 
as our social unit, we would say 
that each of these items may 
justify itself if properly inter- 
preted by pupil, teacher and 
parent. But at best they are 
only means to an end. If they 
stand in the way of developing 
to the optimum happy and effec 
tive socialization, or if some 
other means of evaluating 
meaningful growth in the pro 
cess of living has promise of 
greater helpfulness to all com 
cerned, it is our obligation 
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child = ——— 
and 
oning put newer methods to a reason- ingful activities is at hand. The depends upon the enlightened 
is to able test and to discard out- common remark, “He could co-operation of every responsi- 
-hour meded customs. Thus we see succeed if he would only try ble adult in the community. 
the growing utilization of com- harder,” usually indicates a Last October, Governor Leh- 
some ment and letter evaluations on lack of understanding of child man had the splendid prevision 
d to the part of the school, followed nature and needs. to call together in Albany a 
our ' up by personal interviews of e Crime Prevention Conference. 
aluat teacher with parent and pupil. Would you like to attend a This was a momentous occasion 
ns of There is a growing tendency school where every pupil for education. The challenge 
-eport to eliminate failure in school passed? Where each child went was apparent that the school 
e of experience. A_ failing child along at his optimal rate of has a most enviable opportunity 
eping fundamentally means that some progress in terms of the full- and obligation in the prevention 
pupil adult has blundered. If we ness of living? Where stand- of social maladjustment and 
d say had known enough about his ards of performance are not anti-social behavior. The class- 
may abilities, specific interests and worshiped except insofar as room teacher is the first line of 
inter- feeling-attitudes, and also knew they are tailor-cut to fit the organizable defence in a crime 
and enough about methods of giving individual needs of children? prevention program. The teacher 
y are him the desirable performance Can you imagine what effect with the aid of specialized help, 
they satisfactions, there would be — such a practice would have on particularly preventive psychi- 
loping few failing children or social prceblems of school attendance, atric service, can be trained 
effec: misfits and maladjusted indi- “nerves,” truancy and delin- and educated to know individual 
some viduals. The fault essentially © quency of various types? For- children so well that the earliest 
wating lies with adults, not with chil- tunately such school practices signs and symptoms of mal- 
. pro- dren. Every child will put forth are on the increase. And it adjustment may be recognized 
se of reasonable effort when the must be kept in mind that the and nipped in the bud before 
| con Opportunity of experiencing suc- rapidity of progress which a more serious developments ¢n- 


on to cess or satisfaction in mean- school may make very largely sue. 
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More Yhings | Wish My ‘Teachers 


By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Ramsay, Michigan 


WISH that teachers wouldn’t 
| frighten children. It is 
enough that misguided and 
child-pecked parents advise their 
children that the teacher will 
get them if they aren’t good; 
enough that a teacher is thus 
ogreized at home for the correc- 
tion of errant offspring. For a 
teacher actually to act the part 
in school before trustful but 
trembling childhood, that, as 
Andy, would say, is BAD. 

Fortunately, of course, there 
are some happy children who do 
not frighten easily. No matter 
how cross the teacher becomes, 
no matter how she rants and 
raves, stamps and tears her hair, 
regardless of the type of her 
tantrums, these fortunate souls 
are able to pursue the 
tenor of their way. 


even 
They may 
from time to time even provoke 
outbursts for the sake of the di- 
version such outbursts afford. 
My hat is off to these fortunates, 
but it is not for them I speak. 
They ask no sympathy and need 
none. They speak and care for 
themselves. 

It is the timid soul who suf- 
fers from the temper of teachers. 
And when I say suffers, I mean 
suffers. I know. I was a timid 
child. The timid child is afraid 
to go to class. He dislikes 
scenes, and he knows that scenes 
abound there. He is afraid to 
recite. He abhors being held 
up to ridicule as all students are 
who fail to please the teacher’s 
fickle fancy. He would rather 
remain silent and be thought a 
fool than speak and be made to 
appear one. He prefers to take 
a low grade rather than risk in- 


curring the teacher’s ready 


Wouldn't Do 


wrath. No pupil can do his 
best in that attitude of mind. 

I do not like the frightener 
of children. I dislike all whose 
discourse runs to 
thou-shalt-nots. 


don'ts and 
1 detest shout- 
ing, sarcasm, and ridicule. I 
abhor temper tantrums— 
the stamping of feet and the 
tearing of hair—the pacing, in 
the caged-lion manner, of floors. 
The tantrum tosser is, in my 
opinion, of little worth. To the 
hard boiled she is a source of 
merriment and an inspiration to 
mischief. To the even tempered 
she is a waster of valuable time. 
To the timid and sensitive she 
is a constant terror. To none 
is she truly a teacher. One true 
teacher is worth a dozen terror- 
izers in any market. 

! wish that teachers wouldn’t 
be partial. That, of 
is equivalent to 
teachers 


course, 
wishing all 
True im- 
partiality is almost as hard to 
attain as perfection. Still one 
car, and should, at least, try to 
be impartial. 
History 


perfect. 


Notebooks 
due. Teacher’s pet and her 
scapegoat are, 
pals. 


class. 


strange to say, 
They hand in notebooks 
that are identical except for the 
covers. Pet acquires an A; 
scapegoat draws a D. Result: 
pet loses his respect, if any, for 
the teacher and the respect of 
the rest of the class when the 
story gets out. Scapegoat like- 
wise loses his respect, if any, 
for the teacher. Besides, he 
feels aggrieved. No pupil is 
inspired to his best efforts when 
partiality is in power. 


Second in a Series 
English class. Paul, the pet, 
is called upon to recite fifty 
times during the quarter and is 
awarded smiles and A’s. John, 
the goat, is called upon only 
ten times, and is repaid in 
frowns and F’s. Does Paul en- 
joy his heyday? He does not. 
He dislikes the limelight. He 
does not enjoy being pointed out 
as teacher’s pet. His class- 
mates kid him about it. He re- 
sorts to poor work to escape the 


odium. Does John strive to do 


better to improve his status? 
He does not. He acquires a 
what’s-the-use complex. Do 


other members of the class do 
their best ? They 
feel that favor is won, not by 


They do not. 


good works, but by personality 
and pull. They strive with vary- 
lines. 


ing success along those 


The cause of true education 
suffers. 

Reversed, the situation is no 
better. Paul the pet is called upon 
only rarely. The teacher knows 
he knows his lesson. John the 
goat is called upon constantly 
anl critically. Result: Paul 
feels neglected. What's the use 
to study? He never gets a 
chance to recite. John feels him- 
self unfairly treated—always 
being made a fool of. Neither 
John nor Paul does his _ best. 
Nor do the other members of 
the class. 
a fellow 


No one likes to see 
student either neg- 
lected or picked upon. 

Playing favorites may do very 
well at the race track but not 
in the classroom. I prefer the 
teacher who gives everyone an 
eaual chance. I like the teacher 
whe calls upon the dummy of 
the class—if it is his turn—even 
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though parents, principal, super- 
intendent and all the trustees 
are there. I prefer the teacher 
who awards her smiles and her 
A’s, her frowns and her F’s, to 
those who merit them or will 
profit by them whether the re- 
cipients are bankers by inheri- 
tance or bootblacks; whether 
they come from palace or hovel, 
mansion or flat. 

And I wish that teachers 
wouldn’t be intolerant. Intoler- 
ance is hardly the word, but, 
with a little explaining, it will 
serve, perhaps, for want of a 
better term. 

Geography class. 

‘What is the chief export of 
Brazil?” inquires the teacher. 

“ Rubber,” says Tommy, with 
a rising inflection. 

“Wrong.” says the teacher 
triumphantly, “you haven't 
studied your lesson. Coffee is. 
Now, let’s see that you get the 
next answer right.” 

What is the effect? Tommy 
feels hurt, squelched, sat upon. 
His train of thought is wrecked. 

“Oh, well,” he says to him- 
self, “if she’s going to split 
hairs — rubber is one of 
them. .. .” 

English grammar. 

“Take,” says the teacher, 
“the sentence, ‘The class elected 


John president.’ How is ‘ presi- 
dent’ used?” 

“ Object.” says Jane. 

“No,” snaps the teacher, 


“haven’t you studied this les- 
son? William, how is it used?” 

What is the result? Jane is 
thrown off balance. She doesn’t 


see the difference, and it is not 
explained to her. 

“Well,” she mutters, “she 
didn't need to take my head 
otf.” 

rlistory class. 

“When was Jamestown set- 
tled ?”’ 

*“ About 1600,” says Jack. 

“Wrong,” says the teacher 
maliciously. “It was in 1607. 
Why don’t you try to be accu- 
rate in your statements?” 

Result: the same aggrieved 
feeling, the short-circuit- 
ing of thought. the same what’s- 
the - difference - those - people- 
are-all-dead-anyhow feeling. 

I do not like the intolerant 
teacher. She is a wrecker of 
trains—of thought. She defeats 
the learning process by inter- 
rupting the flow of ideas. The 
teacher I prefer would have 
said :— 

“ Rubber, well, that’s impor- 
tant all right. think a 
moment of what we _ learned 
yesterday.” Or, 

“ Object of the verb? Well, 
it’s in the objective case, cer- 
tainly, but think a moment. 
Who receives the action?” Or 

“About 1600? Yes, that’s 
pretty close. Can you be a 
little more accurate and give us 
the exact date while you're 
about it?” 

1 prefer the teacher who is 
not ahove handing out a bit of 
encouragement now and then. 1 
like to see the teacher build the 
right from the partly right. I 
do not like the teacher who de- 
lights in destroying the partly 
right only to start over again. 


Admire the work of the architect who draws the blue-prints for the 


skyscraper that towers the sky or the bridge that spans the river. Mar- 


vel at the engineer who constructs the great Boulder Dam. Respect the 


physician who performs the intricate operation that saves the life of 


a loved one. Praise the artist who paints the sunset hues on the can- 


vas, or the author who interprets the meaning of life on the pages of 
his book. Wonder at the inventor who harnesses electricity and makes it 
the servant of mankind. But let us also glorify the teacher who gave. 


them their start. Let us also save some gratitude for the teacher, unheard 
of though she may be, who teaches the rank and file of humanity. 


—Agnes Samuelson, President, National Education Association. 


ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 


live English words, 43 are repeated so 
often that they comprise half of the 
total number of words written and 
spoken in this language. Shall we send 
you this interesting list? 


HIGHER arithmetic tas developed so 


tremendously in the past century that 
today it would require the life-work of 
at least two geniuses to master it all. 
But any child can learn all the arithmetic 
he needs for daily life with Tue New 
CurrRicULUM AriTHMetics, Triangle 
Series—built on the new scientific re- 
graded curriculum plan which makes 
learning easy, reduces failures, and pro- 
vides an enriched social treatment. 


CONGRATULATIONS witi be 
in order (we hope), when the new 
arrival in the Winston family is an- 
nounced at the meeting of the N. E. A. 
in St. Louis. Be sure to visit the Win- 
ston exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19, 

SALT is one of the earth's most 

plentiful substances. Yet today it is still 

so universally taxed that it continues to 

be a luxury—in fact the first luxury— 

of two-thirds of the human race. 


“INTEREST x first-year Book- 


keeping has never been as high as this 
year,” wrote John R. Barnes, Principal, 
Grosse Pointe High School ( Michigan). 
The reason—BooKKEEPING FoR IMME- 
DIATE Use, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and 
Street. Book II now ready; also two 
sets of tests for Book I. 


ALTHOUGH the Uv. S. represents 


only seven per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, the American people use as much 
electrical energy as all the rest of the 
world combined. 
NEW informational books, magnifi- 
cently illustrated in color, for the read- 
ing tables in Grades | to 3—TuHe Story 
OF WHEELS, SHips, TRAINS, and 
ArrcraFt, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, at a new low list price, 52 cents. 


SHORTEST sound in music has the 


longest spelling. It is the one-sixty- 
fourth note, or the hemidemisemiquaver 


SMALL indeed is the real solid matter 


in a human being, because his atoms ar¢ 
as porous as the solar system! If all his 
unfilled space could be removed, and his 
electrons and protons rolled together, the 
resulting lump would be hardly visible 
to the naked eye... . A fact of no 
practical yalue, even to those who are 
reducing. Userut Scrence, on the othe 
hand. a three-book series for Grades 7, *, 
and 9, presents the basic facts of science 
which, in this industrial and scientific 
age, are important to every citizen. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ © ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Charlie Likee Cover 

Well, Charlie first— 
the new cover of his favorite 
Journal, and bursting into my 
study all smiles and enthusiasm 
he held up your first issue for 
the New Year, exclaiming with 
schoolboy — glee: Hon. 
Education Journal have new 
suit ef clothes for New Year!” 

“Yes, Charlie, and perhaps 
we, too, should drop in at the 
tailor’s for the same. New 
clothes, you know, spell pros- 
perity.” 

“Indeed, shine on bald head 
better than shine on last year’s 
trousers,” “added Charlie with a 
chuckie. 

“Well, how do you like the 
new cover?” I asked him. 

“Cover catch eye, but con- 
tents fill mind.” 

Charlie’s answer was so good 
that I rewarded him with a copy 
of The American Stamp Digest 
for January, ’36, containing my 
article, “ Latin Inscriptions on 
the Michigan Centennial Com- 
memorative.” 

“ Charlie,” said I, “ your son 
in high school may be interested 
in the Latin on the Michigan 
stamp.” 

To this he answered : “Ameri- 
can high school boy take to his 
Latin much like baby to his 
spinach.” 

Charlie joins me in wishing 
The Journal of Education, edi- 
tors and staff a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 

Yours very sincerely, 

GEORGE W. LYON 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Democracy’s Training Ground 

Nearly everyone works for or 
with some one else. All of us 
are dependent, to a large degree, 
on a well ordered society for 
the necessities of life. In our 
political and social life we must 
live and work in close relation- 


saw it 


* See, 


CAN YOU MATCH THIS 
for TEACHER TANTRUMS? 


A Superintendent sends this 
story and vouches for its au- 
thenticity :— 

“Well, Dad, I flunked my alge- 
bra test today but it wasn’t my 
fault. The teacher lost her temper. 
She is new and not so hot anyway, 
and we are a dumb division. Our 
class comes the sixth period, and 
as Miss Equation has been taken 
for a ride by all the other classes 
she is all pooed. 

“The boys were fooling yester- 
day so she glared at us and then 
said she would punish us by freez- 
ing as we were not attentive. So 
she opened all the windows and the 
boys began to pull up their collars 
and sneeze, Then she shut the win- 
dows and turned on the steam and 
said she would roast us. You 
would have died laughing, but we 
didn’t even giggle for she would 
have blown us out of the room. 
We pretended to study. Then she 
said that for punishment she would 
change the test and soak us. She 
did. In place of the fifty yes-or- 
no’s, she put twelve problems. No 
one got over three. I got one. So 
did Mary, Alice and Eleanor. We 
all flunked.” 


Can such dictatorship be cured, 
and if so, how? Your answer, 
please! But make it brief. 


ship. America has long been 
preud of the rights and privi- 
leges of individuals, which were 
the basis for the establishment 
of this nation. More recently 
it appears that these rights and 
privileges are being infringed 
upon by the changing order of 
society. We have to live to- 
gether, work together, and play 
together. There is not room 
enough for the independent life 
of another day. Individuals 
cannot be isolated. Everything 
one does affects his neighbor. 
All of this interdependence re- 
quires a more intelligent citizen- 


Viewpoints 


ship, a broader view of life, a 
greater willingness to co-operate, 
and a desire to live pleasantly 
with one another. Where can 
the citizen acquire this much- 
needed training? In the public 
schools. The home and institu- 
tions do not provide it suffi- 
ciently to meet the needs of 
The public school must 
provide it. The future of the 
public school is the future of 
America. 


society. 


C. G. PEREGOY 
Principal, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Beckley, West Virginia 


The Teacher Who Balks 


The ability to co-operate has 
always been an attribute of a 
well organized and healthy men- 
tality. I recall two conversa- 
tions, one with the director of 
a retreat for the insane and the 
other with an official of a state 
penitentiary, both of whom made 
practically the same significant 
statement to me: “ The incur- 
ably insane and the incurable 
criminal have one point in com- 
mon and that is non-ability to 
co-operate.” It would seem, 
then, that the spirit of co- 
operation is a natural and de- 
sirable part of a normal indi- 
vidual’s social life. I have 
seen of late something of a ten- 
dency among teachers to regard 
almost every requirement that 
necessitates consideration of the 
welfare of the entire teaching 
group, or of the attitude of the 
community, as an infringement 
of personal liberty and, there- 
fore, as something to be vio- 
lently opposed. Such an attitude 
tends to become a habit and to 
develop, not a free individual 
in the best sense of the word, 
but a cantankerous  trouble- 
maker, whom the school auth- 
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orities, however broadminded, 
are likely to avoid as they would 
a piague. 


In any event, it seems to me 
to be a wise policy to be ready 
to modify one’s own ideas, in 
the less important matters of 
life, especially in things which 
are merely matters of routine 
procedure, rather than _habit- 
tally to contest every innova- 
tion. If a person has the repu- 
tation of being a-chronic ob- 
‘ector, his influence, when an 
important matter of principle 


School Elections 

The students have just elected 
the executive committee that 
manages our big school fair. The 
personnel of the committee is 
excellent. 

In the many elections which 
our students hold members of 
the faculty carefully avoid try- 
ing to influence the result. What 
we of the faculty do try to 
accomplish is to see to it that 
every one who wishes to run 
for office has a chance and that 
the voting is perfectly fair. 

Often as many as ten pupils 
are nominated for an important 
position. The first ballot con- 
stitutes a primary. Then we 
take the two highest for the 
inal vote. In this way no one 
can hold office unless more than 
half the students vote for him. 

The school secretary mimeo- 
graphs the ballots and pupils 
vote in the home room period 
under the careful supervision of 
the teacher. 

Almost without exception the 
students show great wisdom in 
choosing those who are to 
represent them in the various 
affairs of the school. This con- 
irms my contention that the 
great majority of high school 
boys and girls have sound judg- 
ment and a right attitude in 
their school relationships. 


is in question, is likely to be 
greatly diminished. The person 
who is willing to co-operate in 
things which are largely a mat- 
ter of opinion and who, when 
a matter of real principle 
comes up, stands ouf unequivo- 
cally for that which he be- 
lieves to be right, is much more 
likely to be an effective advo- 
cate of big things and big prin- 
ciples. 
FLORENCE HALE 
Fditor, Grade Teacher, 
New York City. 


From a Schoolman’s Diary 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


An Evening for Parents 

One of the features of 
Education Week was a_ night 
session of school. Parents 
and friends came by the 
hundreds. We had _ two-thirds 
as many visitors as we have stu- 
dents. We had two periods of 
classes and assembly, the regular 
session for the day having been 
shortened by the omission of 
these features from our program. 

Many administrators do not 
favor a special evening session. 
They say that normal conditions 
do not exist, that parents should 
be enough interested 
around in the daytime: 

It seems to me, however, that 
much is accomplished by having 
visitation night. You cannot get 
the men to come during the day, 
but they will attend in the eve- 
ning. To be sure the situation 
is a little unusual, but your visi- 
tors find out many things. They 
get an idea of the nature of the 
building, of the size of the school, 
of the variety and extent of the 
work, of the methods used in 
the classroom, of the spirit that 
exists between teacher and pupil. 
The result will be that the people 
of the community will have a 
better understanding and appre- 
ciation of what the school is at- 
tempting to do and of the prob- 
lems that exist. 


to come 
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Pennings 
By R. L. HUNT 
No. 12—The Salesman 


OOK representatives may 
B object to being so classi- 
hed, but this title includes all 
who visit the schools with the 
ultimate aim of sending an order 
to the company. Some are 
pests, some are pleasant, some 
seem to know all about their 
wares, while others leave the 
impression that all they know 
are the weaknesses and faults 
of their competitors’ goods. 

We look to the salesman to 
keep us posted on the latest 
stories, the political situation in 
the state and nation, the diffi- 
culties of fellow sufferers, and 
everything in the field of gossip. 

The apologetic cuss should be 
deported. He comes in, makes 
a lengthy apology for taking a 
few minutes of our valuable 
time, and then raves on for an 
hour. 

Next is the fellow who 
spends all the time talking shop, 
as contrasted with the fellow 
who seldom mentions his com- 
pany or its products. 

Being a strong believer in 
selecting teachers and other em- 
ployees who know the details of 
their respective jobs, I seldom 
pass judgment on materials un- 
til those who will use them have 
made a study or investigation, 
This is an easy way to side- 
track the boredom of 
strations. 

Another type is the one who 
spends all his time in trying to 
pull political wires. Teachers 
are warned against this specie 
and the one who resorts to 
knocking his competitors. 

The good salesman with a 
reputable company explains the 
merits of his own goods. 

Last and least is the would- 
be high pressure parasite. Com- 
mon; decency prohibits a de- 
scription of him. 

Most salesmen are welcome 
visitors. 


demon- 
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By John C. Stone and Virgil S. Mallory 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATIO¥ 


MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY USE 


A new-type course in mathematics for 
pupils who have no interest in the tradi- 
tional college-prepzratory course in high 
school mathematics. 

Experimentally developed and_skill- 
fully organized, this text makes mathe- 
Social, 
home and community uses determined 
selection of topics; the abilities of re- 
tarded pupils determined the teaching 
method. 


matics interesting and simple. 


For further information, address the publishers. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


A 1936 text in first year algebra, inter- 
esting, attractive, flexible and effective. 

Distinctive features include a remark- 
ably simple transition from arithmetic 
to algebra, an improved ‘technique for 
insuring understanding before practice, 
an abundance of practice material, and 
a program of tests and remedial exercises 
superior to that in any other algebra text. 
Assignments for three levels of ability 
are indicated. 


BOSTON 


| 


Planning a Modern 


(Continued from Page 104) 


Curriculum 


Other Meetings at St. 
Louis 


In_ addition 


Council of State Superinten 
ents and Commissioners of Ede 
cation, Department of Super 


the major visors and Directors of Instrue 


the resources available in the 
home, school, and community, 
it is desirable to classify and 
analyze these carefully so that 
teachers and others will know 
what the possibilities are. <A 
suggested classification is gov- 
ernmental officials, places to go 
on excursions, art materials, 
nature materials, architecture, 
library and museum, profes- 
sional persons, skilled work- 
men, science materials, and com- 
munication. 

6. Special Bulletins. 
cal examples of some valu- 
able materials which may be 
prepared are suggestions on ex- 
cursions, exhibits, interviews, 
group discussions, radio, visual 


Typi- 


aids. summer and other vaca- 
tions, travel, and drama. 


meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence, many other 
organizations and departments 
conduct programs. Among these 
are the following: Department 
of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, National Association of 
Deans of Women, Department 
of Rural Education, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals, American 
Educational Research Associa- 
tion, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, National 
Council of Education, National 
Association of High School 
Supervisors and Directors, 
National Council of Childhood 
Education, National Society for 
the Study of Education, 
National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National 


tion, National Association @ 
Principals of Schools for Gitk 
National Vocational Guidant 
Association. 


Winshipisms 
“Resting is high art.” 

“The age demands _ grea 
teachers rather than _ great 


methods.” 


“A good test of a teacher # 
the class of books taken from 
the Public Library by he 


pupils.” 


“No boy should be abandoneé 
as an impossibility. If he is th 
limit with you, he may not & 
with another teacher.” 
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Smith to Council 


In Special Office 
For Next Six Months 
WASHINGTON. — The American 

Council on Education has announced 
that Dr. Payson Smith, former com- 
missioner of education for Massachu- 
setts, is now associated with the council 
for the next six months. He will work 
on special assignment in the field of 
elementary and secondary education Dr. 
Smith, who was commissioner of edu- 
cation in Massachusetts for nineteen 
years, previously was state superintend- 
ent of schools in Maine. 


Parents Invited 


Will Stay in Harvard 
Dormitory Rooms 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Parents of 
Harvard students are going to get 2 
chance to become undergraduates for 
an April week-end—if they are cour- 
ageous enough to risk the strain. Pro- 
fessor Julian L. Coolidge, master of 
Lowell House, proposed the innovation 
as a means of giving fathers and 
mothers an inside glimpse of Harvard 
life. Parents who accept invitations 
already sent out will live in dormitory 
tooms, have meals in the house dining 
room, and have social and_ library 
privileges. They need not attend classes. 
The parents’ week-end will be during 

the first few days of April. 


Review Exams 


Effort Being Made 

To Have Learning “Stick” 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. — 
Inauguration of a system of review 
examinations at Skidmore College, in 
the hope of making acquired knowledge 
stick, has been announced by Dr. Henry 
T. Moore, president. The last week of 
March has been set aside for re- 
examination of students in three of the 
five courses taken a year ago. “Our 
faculty has reached the conviction,” Dr. 
Moore asserted, “that perhaps the 
freatest single specific weakness in con- 
ventional college courses lies in the im- 
Permanence of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained. The rate of forgetting too 
Nearly equals the rate of acquiring new 
knowledge, and as for the average 
graduate two vears out of college, it is 
doubtful whether he could ever pass the 
examination by which he ariginally 


Schools Open Some Pupils’ Records 


To Police in Aid of Traffic Safety 


DETROIT.—The Detroit Board of 
Education announces an extension of 
its program in safety education. All of 
the city’s 270,000 public school children 
are receiving additional training in 
Ade- 
state and local 
traffic ordinances now is a requirement 
for graduation in the high schools. 
Superintendent Frank 
Cody has offered the services of the 
public Clinic, 
under the direction of Dr. Henry J. 
3aker, to the Police Department in an 
effort to single out the mentally de- 
ficient children who apply for drivers’ 
licenses. 


traffic safety and safe driving. 
quate knowledge of 
In addition, 


schools’ Psychological 


Under the present practice, 
mental deficiency is not a factor con- 


sidered in the licensing of drivers. 
Further, the public schools have offered 
the Police Department access {o their 
student records in order that the de- 
partment may make a research study of 
the intelligence rating of drivers who 
have been involved in automobile acci- 
dents. 

The public schools, in addition to 
work on safe driving and traffic safety, 
are offering a number of other courses 
dealing with the general subject of the 
automobile. 

Several schools in the city maintain 
traffic clubs which meet in after-school 
hours. In these clubs students receive 

instruction in problems of 
safety and driving, in addition to dis- 
cussions of traffic ordinances. 


general 


entered his alma mater. It has been 
experimentally shown that the student 
who learns with the expectation of an 
examination in the distant future will 
remember what he learns 12 per cent 
better than the one who expects an ex- 
amination in the early future.” 


Slang “Okayed”’ 


Professor Gives It 
His Stamp of Approval 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif. 
—Slang is youth’s revolt from the con- 
fines of the and it’s 
o. k. because it provides a picturesque 
description — according to Arthur G. 
Kennedy, Stanford professor of Eng- 
lish. “The underworld no longer has a 
sole claim on 
“Certain 


mother tongue 


slang,” Kennedy said. 
social and professional and 
trade groups have adopted slang ex- 
pressions of their own.” Kennedy ap- 
proved the collegians’ slang, which in- 
cludes “apple polishing” (getting favor 
with instructors) ; (infatu- 
ated): “to bone up” (studying), and 
sport writers’ “attaboy” (for encourage- 
ment); “sock” (hit), 


(pitcher ). 


Self Help for 1,000 
BATON ROUGE, La. Plans to 

permit about one-fifth of Louisiana 

State University’s 5,000 students to earn 


“goofy” 


and “twirler”’ 


all living and instructional expenses on 
the university’s farm have been prac- 
tically completed. The idea of young 
men with more ambition than money 
supporting themselves during a four- 
year course at L. S. U. by profitable, 
communal labor originated in the mind 
of the late Senator Huey P. Long. The 
Senator’s proposal was to establish an 
industrial plant near the university to 
provide work for poorer students. The 
university will operate a farm instead. 


Raps Teachers 


Own Benefit Put 
Ahead of Education 
PROSTON.—The teaching profession 
today, particularly in the primary and 
secondary has become an 
“organized type of union labor,” the 
members of which 


sche « Is, 


receive a “revenue 
stamp” from the many ‘schools of edu- 
cation springing up throughout the 
carrying on “a 
racket” for the benefit of the teachers 
and to the detriment of education, Dr. 
Clarence C. Little, former president of 
the universities of Maine and Michigan, 
declared here recently. He scorned the 
regulations outlined on paper for the 
qualifications of teachers in the elemen- 
tary 


country, assisting in 


require- 
ments which do not take into considera- 


and secondary schools, 
tion the personality of the teacher and 


the effect of that personality on children, 
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Another Duty 


Teachers Requested 

To Explain Democracy 
CHICAGO.—American teachers usu- 
ally have full schedules and plenty to 
keep them busy, but one of their leaders 
has suggested another duty for them. 
It is to be defenders and explainers of 
political democracy. Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, president of the DePauw Uni- 
versity, in an address here, urged 
teachers to consider this responsibility. 
“The teaching staff of America,” he 
said, “must reveal a complete under- 
standing of the values that lie in politi- 
cal democracy. These values must be 
treasured. They must not be worshiped. 
They must be used by loyal men and 
women to bring abundant living to all 
our people.” 


New Advisors 


Radio Committee 
Adds Four Members 

WASHINGTON. — Commissioner }. 
W. Studebaker, Office of Education, has 
announced, at his invitation, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company have ap- 
pointed representatives to the Advisory 
Committee of the Educational Radio 
Project. Those named are Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of Talks of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
Dr. Franklin Dunham, educational 
director of the National Broadcasting 
Company. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, 
dean of the Division of General Edu- 
cation, New York University, and Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, director of Child 
Study Association of America, New 
York City, have also accepted Com- 
missioner Studebaker’s invitation to be- 
come members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Rewrite History 


Soviets Would Make 
It More Interesting 
MOSCOW .—The Council of People’s 
Commissars has ordered creation of a 
commission to rewrite all Soviet school 
history books. Emphasis will be placed 
on preserving the ideals of Marxism 
and Leninism, scientifically eliminating 
abstractions and making history gener- 
ally interesting to students. 


Exchange Visits 
British and German 
School Boys Enjoy Plan 

EDINBURGH. 


British and German schoolboys forme 


Contact between 


under an arrangement for “exchange 
visits” hetween schools of the two 
countries, was one of the chief subjects 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


of discussion at the conference of 
headmasters held in Edinburgh Acad- 
emy recently. “The German authoritics 
are keen that there should be under- 
standing between the boys of Germany 
and the boys of Britain,” said Jokn 
Bell, high master, St. Paul’s, London. 
From St. Paul’s, he said, the party of 
scholars who went to a German school 
on an “exchange visit” consisted mainly 
of boys between fifteen and seventeen. 
They had a strenuous time and came 
back full of enthusiasm. Their knowl- 
edge had been enormously extended, he 
declared. The experiment was _ inter- 
esting, Mr. Bell added, as the exchanges 
which had taken place were between the 
most military of the Prussian schools 
and the least military of English 
schools. 


Money in Oil 
University’s Revenue 
Comes from Own Wells 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Discovery of vast 
oil reserves on land once regarded as 
worthless lifted the University of 

Texas's “land poor” endowment to one 

of the South’s richest. Spouting crude 

oil from 9,000 wells in West Texas 
contributed $19,151,115 to the school’s 
current endowment of $22,445,036, 
3onus and rental on mineral leases 
added $2,640,036; sale of fifty leagues 
of land, about 220,000 acres, netted the 
fund $653,029 more. Nearly 100 years 
ago founders of the then Republic of 

Texas granted the school fifty leagues 

in North Central Texas. Fifty years 

later the land was sold, at an average 
price of $3, and 1,000,000 acres set 


asidé as an endowment in West Texas 
Another 1,000,000 acres were added 
later. Located in semi-arid West Texas 
the land was virtually worthless. It wags 
unsalable and unleasable and considered 
so valueless said Pre cident H, 
Benedict, “that it was surveyed quite 
inaccurately and in large blocks jg 
order to avoid the expense of subdivi. 
sion.” The inaccurate surveys netted 
the university approximately 100,00) 


acres excess, included in which were 


some of the most valuable oi! properties, 


Would Unionize 


Unemployed Teachers 
Seek Improved Status 

LYNN, Mass.—Unemployed teachers 
working on ERA projects are seeking 
to join forces with the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians as a means of bettering 
the present status of instructors noy 
on work projects. A formal request for 
amalgamation with the FAECT hag 
been made by a delegation of fifty 
Lynn teachers, now engaged in variong 
ERA-WPA teaching activities, such a 
Americanization, adult education, and 
the like. These teachers have their owm 
organization, but deciare that they are 
receiving no suitable recognition from 
federal authorities, who regard th 
group as merely social. The teacher 
wish to become affiliated with “an 
aggressive labor association,” such a 
the FAECT has become. This request 
of Lynn ERA teachers is expected 
be the forerunner of several such move 
ments, especially if the FAECT decide 
to accept their applications. 


New York City Launches Test 
Of “Fast” and “Slow” Learners 


NEW YORK.—Fifty “fast learners” 
and 175 “slow learners,” selected from 
New York’s 700,000 elementary schocl 
children, recently found themselves on 
the threshold of an educational experi- 
ment. Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
the project, stated that the first step 
would be to have the children become 
acquainted with each other and with 
their teachers until an individual pro- 
gram for each child could be worked 
out on the basis of his own require- 
ments. 

The successful pupils, all between 
seven and nine years old, were chosen 
largely on the basis of Binet intelligence 
tests, he said, but he insisted that one 
of the purposes of the new school would 
be to determine whether or not these 
tests showed anything more than speed 
in learning, 


The “slow learners” were chosen fof 
I. Q. ratings between 75 and 90, just 
helow the so-called normal level. 
would receive the same intensive teaclt 
ing, Greenberg explained, as the “fas 
learners,” in an effort to determing 
what factors had tended to slow @ 
their responsiveness to education 

The program of individualized edt 
cation so far blocked out for the new 
school, he said, involved an_ initid 
attempt to learn each child's specid 
points of streneth, ‘n order tc fram 
a program along the project method 
which would most deveiop and supple 
ment them 

“It is part cf a five-year programy 
Dr. Greenbet 2 declare d, “through 
which we want to find out just whl 
thece levels of intelligence are, and ha 
we can devise curricula and teach 


methods best adapted to each one,’ 
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Announcing the Publication of 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
NINTH YEAR 


by 


Burton P. Fow er, Head Master, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; Carteton E. 
Doucvass, Supt. of Schools, Newark, Del.; Manet E. Simpson, Director, Elementary Grades, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mary A. Apams, Prin., Montebello Demonstration School, Baltimore, Md. 


The social approach. . . . English A systematic program of contin- 


as a tool in effective living, pre- combined uous emphasis and reteaching of 
sented in real-life situations requir- with the essential habits and _ skills 
ing its use which results in mastery 


The GROWTH IN ENGLISH series now comprises 


Three-Book or Grade Editions 
FOR THIRD - EIGHTH YEARS 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth Years 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2506 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


This Magazine is 


GROWING 


—in service to the school profession. 

—in reader interest and responsiveness. | 

—in the quality and worthwhileness of its articles. 

—in its emphasis on good teaching and good schools. 

—in the number of practical suggestions in every issue. 

—in the breadth and variety of subjects covered. 

—in its proof that education can be made as interesting as one’s daily 
newspaper. 


—in its contribution to professional growth of educational workers. 


READ IT—AND GROW WITH IT! 1] 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Among the Schools 


PARSONS, Kats. — The 
schdols of Patsotis, Kansas, aré this 
year operating on the “six-fotir-foiir” 
plan of ofgaiiizatioti. The new step in 
organization was taken at the openirig 
of sthools in September after the ad- 
ministration, under Superintetident Rees 
H. Hughes, had been looking toward it 
for several years and after the board of 
edtication early in 1935 had given formal 
approval to the plan. The system for a 
tiumber of years has had six-year 
elementary schools, three-grade junior 
high schools, three-grade senior high 
school, and a two-year junior college, 
which was housed with the senior high 
school. The six-year elementary schools 


public 


Parsons (Kansas) Now Operating 
On “Six-Four-Four” Pattern 


remain undisturbed by the new arrange- 
ment. 


The new was instituted to afford 
a better sefvice to the youth of the city 
through a simplification of orgaiiizatioti, 
a strengthenitig of both junior high 
school and jtinior-college tinits, ari im- 
proved contintiity of the ctirriculiim, 
aiid improved articulation within the 
whole system. In puttitig the reorganiza- 
tiott into effect the authorities ate being 
advised by Leotiard V. Koos, professor 
of secondary education at the 
sity of Chicago, long a student and ad- 
vocate of both the junior high school 
and the junior college. 


Learn by Doing 


Success Crowns 
El Paso’s Experiment 

EL PASO, Tex. — “Learning by 
doing,” an educational principle being 
emphasized by Dr. M. E. Broom, El 
Paso’s assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of curriculum, was 
iNustrated recently in a highly success- 
ful experimental course of six weeks 
conducted by Miss Dorothy Emig. The 
work was embodied in an integrated 
course of study, history, reading, spell- 
ing and all other subjects being taught 
in relation to the subject in hand and 
in relation to one another. Periods of 
definite length were abandoned, and one 
day more might be devoted to history 
and another day more time devoted to 
geography. The children were tested on 
the subject before the work started to 
ascertain how much they knew about 
the subject. At the end of the course 
the same test was repeated to measure 
progress, and an additional measure- 
ment was provided in a second test in- 
volving questions not asked in the 
original tests. “Miss Emig’s results,” 
Dr. Broom stated, “leave no doubt that 
the pupils learned as much or more on 
the average than they would have 
learned in formal recitations.” 


Broome Reappointed 


PHILADELPHIA. — Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome has been reappointed super- 
intendent of schools of Philadelphia 
for a six-year term. He has been 
stiperintetident of the schools of Phila- 
delphia since 1921. 


Check Behavior 


Purpose to Aid 
Child in School 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa.—As a basic 
step toward an improved individual 
guidance for school children, Wilkes- 
Barre recently made a detailed observa- 
tion of pupils’ behavior. Cases studied 
were those that required special in- 
dividual aid, such as delinquent pupils, 
those with academie difficulties and high 
school students who intended to enter 
college. To aid the child in acquiring 
certain social skills and constructive 
character traits is regarded today as 
being quite as much the task of the 
school as instruction in reading, writing 
and other academic subjects. The pur- 
pose of the guidance movement is to 
fit individual children into the great mill 
of mass education, while gradually 
attempting to change the emphasis of 
public school education from subject 
teaching to citizenship training. 


Give Pennies 


Missouri Poets’ Home 
Furnished by Pupils 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Period furniture 
from the 1840's and the following decade 
is being sought to furnish the boyhood 
home at 634 South Broadway of Eugene 
Field, Missouri poet, with $867.00 iq 
pennies. This was the total which St 
Lotiis school children gave toward 4 
fund to make a memorial museum out 
of the nitiety-year-old house where the 
boy Field spent his early years from 
infancy. The figure was announced 
from the office of Superintendent of 
Schools Henry J. 


“Don’ts” for Girls 
Boys List Their 
Pet Objections 

SAN DIEGO, Calif. — The high 
school gir! who would her boy friends 
admiration keep will never: 1. “Cuss” 
in public. 2. Dry or bleach her hair. 
3. Use too much make-up. 4. Smoke 
excessively. 5. Wear trousers. 6. Ty 
to act sophisticated. 7. Giggle and tak 
loudly on street cars. &. “Bum” cigar 
ettes. 9. Paint fingernails 
bright crimson. Anyway, stirred bya 
list of social don'ts for men, compile 
recently by Hollywood chortis girl 
trousered members of a San Diego high 
school public speaking class, instructed 
by W. A. Hamman, prescribed these ten 
unpardonable offences for Gray Castle 
girl students, a special boys’ edition of 
the Russ, 
cently. 


Gerling. 


Gossip. 10. 


school paper, reported re 


TAY TFA CHEERS 


S Nar DENvEerR Core 


- 
WM, RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


GOOD TEACHERS 
IN DEMAND 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in 
the West. Est. 1906. Un- 
excelled Service. Copyright 


Booklet, “How to Apply, ete.” 
free to members, 50c to non- 
members. 


——— 


“Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 


| Wilson-Way School Way Cambridge, Mass. | 
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For Safer Driving 


Los Angeles Judge 
Co-operates With Schools 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Teaching 
the reasons behind motor vehicle laws 
is the new method used by Juvenile 
Court Judge Robert H. Scott to reduce 
trafic violations among boy and girl 
drivers. As he took over his new as- 
signment in the Superior Court here 
Judge Scott voiced a policy of “co- 
operation with our city and country 
schools in a more extensive series of 
classes in our vehicle laws and the arith- 
metic of safe driving.” Traffic classes 
will continue at Central Junior High 
School to which the juvenile judge and 
the traffic judges recommend violators. 


Means Pay Cut 


Limiting Boston Budget 
Would Strike Teachers 


BOSTON.—Teachers and other em- 
ployees of the Boston school depart- 
ment would have to accept wholesale 
salary reductions if the Legislature 
should adopt the recommendation of 
the Boston Municipal Research Bureau 
that school expenditures be limited to 
$16,000,000 a year. This statement was 
made by Alexander M. Sullivan, busi- 
ness agent of the school committee, at 
a hearing before the legislative commit- 
tee on municipal finance, on legislation 
pertaining to the school department. “Tf 
the amount is limited to $16,000,000 it 
will be $1,400,000 less than was appro- 
priated in 1935 and will mean whole- 
sale reduction in salaries,” he said. 
“Every employee will lose $500 of his 
maximum.” Sullivan requested the com- 
mittee to take no action on the recom- 
mendation of the research bureau or on 
the report of the special commission 
on municipal finance until after the 
school budget has been completed. He 
said the budget this year will call for 
about $17,400,000. 


Lack of Training 


Talents “Plowed Under” 
For Want of Schooling 


PHILADELPHIA. — The talents of 
young persons are being in effect 
“Plowed under” because of the lack of 
free training for high school graduates, 
said Miss Edith G. Gwinn, special assist- 
ant in the Philadelphia school division 
of compulsory education, in a recent 
Statement. To remedy this condition 
she proposed the creation of a free city 
college and of more vocational schools. 
New facilities for giving worthwhile 
training to girls and boys between 16 


and 25) would good deal, 


do a 


she said, to prevent youthful enthusiasm 
from turning into desperation and to 
guide instead into productive channels. 


None Tardy 


Pre-School Radio 
Program Attracts 


DETROIT. — No tardy scholars 
trickle into classrooms at Cass Tech- 
nical High School. And the device that 
is making early birds of former 
sleepyheads is raising a crop of radio 
talent. Each morning at 7:35 o'clock 
the auditorium of Cass Tech is filled. 
Pupils come to listen to broadcasts by 
their classmates, who are specializing 
in dramatics, and who have an ambition, 
perhaps, of becoming radio stars. Over 
the public address system, they hear 
their own amateur show, consisting of 
short plays, news bulletins, talks, inter- 
views, music and humor. The talent of 
one pupil after another is paraded for 
the entertainment of his schoolmates. 
Even the bashful can perform, being 
hidden from the audience by a curtain. 
The plan was conceived by the dra- 
matics instructor, Francis Belcher. “The 
purpose,” said he, “is to give students 
radio experience and confidence in their 
abilities. At the same time, it is de- 
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signed to entertain and inform those 
who arrive at school 
start.” 


before classes 


Treasure Hunt 


A series of four words in an 
advertisement in this issue 
composed of these letters :— 


1s 


aaccccddeeefhiillnnoooprsssttuy 

Find the words; locate the ad- 
vertisement ; mail your discovery 
excitedly to Journal of Education 
Treasure Hunt, 6 
Boston. 

If the first correct 
answer to be mailed from your 
State—huzza!—you win a four- 
months’ subscription this 
Treasureful Journal; for yourself 
if you have not won recently; 
otherwise for a_ friend. 

No answers count if 
later than March 11. 

The eurekas for January 20 
arose from the finding of 
“Unexcelled Service” on Page 56, 


Park Street, 


yours is 


mailed 


THE BODY 


Maroney. 


and eight. 


Chicago Dallas 


NEW HEALTH EDUCATION TEXTS 


HEALTH BY DOING — Fourth Grade 
BUILDING FOR HEALTH — Fifth Grade 
AND HEALTH — Sixth Grade 


These three texts are entirely new units of the Health- 
Happiness-Success Series by Burkard, Chambers, and 


The great popularity and wide usage of this series in 
its original and revised forms justify these new books 
which reflect the very latest presentation of a health 
education course for the middle grades. 


time books will likewise be available for grades seven 


Examination copies sent upon request 


Lyons & Carnahan 


New York 


Within a short 


San Francisco 


| 
| 
| 
: 
Un- | 
‘ight 
te. 
now | 
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Book 


A Notable English Series 
ENGLISH ACTIVITIES. Three and 


six book series for the elementary 

grades. By W. Wilbur Hatfield, Head 

of English Department, Chicago 

Normal College; Professor E. E. 

Lewis, Ohio State University, Colum- 

bus; Vera G. Sheldon, Supervisor of 

Elementary Education, National Col- 

lege of Education, Evanston, IIL; 

Kathleen G. Plumb, Principal of 

Belleair Elementary School, Clear- 

water, Florida; and Elizabeth Guil- 

foile, Assistant Principal, Heberle 

Elementary School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cloth. Boston, New York, Cincinnati, 

Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Fran- 

cisco: American Book Company. 

This optional three-book or six-book 
series for elementary grades combines 
a number of unusual features which 
render it worthy of attention. 

First, it is organized about a succes- 
sion of themes which correlate English 
with geography, science, social science 
and other studies. 

Next, it aims to develop oral and 
written expression without undue inter- 
ference from mechanical rules. Not 
that such rules are ignored. They are 
merely held in their proper bounds. 
Instead of a confusing multiplicity of 
rules, more emphasis has been put upon 
thorough learning of the really impor- 
tant ones. Since each set of rules is 
preceded by a diagnostic test, pupils 
who do not need the drill may be ex- 
cused from it. 

Clear, succinct guideposts are set up 
at frequent intervals, to assist pupils in 
forming desirable habits of communica- 
tion. 

English for every social situation 
should attain a healthy growth under 
the inspiration afforded by these texts. 
They should help to remove the dread 
that frequently hangs over the English 
period in the elementary and higher 
schools. 


Presents from the Past 


HOW OUR CIVILIZATION BEGAN. 
By Mary G. Kelty. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn and Company. 

How eagerly must any normal boy or 
girl undertake the assigned lesson in 
such a book as Miss Kelty's “How Our 
Civilization Began.” For here at last 
is a history of ancient times which 
succeeds in getting the viewpoint of the 
child; taking him where he lives and 


transporting him thousands of years 
backwards until he can really see the 
things his forebears, "way back there, 
were doing for him. 

One by one the hard problems oi 
individual and social! life were met and 
solved. The child is shown the prob- 
lem first, and then the solution. His 
interest is aroused before an effort is 
made to inform or instruct him. 

The language is particularly clear 
and simple. The straight- 
forward and entrancing. Things and 
ideas that we see all about us today are 
revealed in three dimensions instead of 
the two flat ones ordinarily manifest 


A Good-Will Geography 
NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS. By 
Leonard S. Packard, Teachers Col- 


story is 


lege of the City of Boston, and 
Charles P. Sinnott. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San 


Francisco: The Macmillan Company. 


This well known text in commercial 
geography appears in its second revision, 
with factual data brought up to the 
present and with various improvements. 

It is a comprehensive picture of the 
geographic conditions and conditioning 
influences of the nations of the earth. 
The idea of interdependence is re- 
peatedly advanced, as the panorama of 
continents and countries unrolls before 
the student. 

A profusion of colored maps is pro- 
vided, as are many illustrations in 
black and white. But the book gains 
even more from the written text and 
the spirit of understanding which ani- 
mates its authors and is consistently 
conveyed to the reader. 


Underlying Theory 
A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

—Based on Sources. By Quincy A. 

Kuehner, Professor of Education, 

Teachers College, Temple University. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

In this work, “A Philosophy of Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Kuehner has assembled in 
orderly arrangement many of the wisest 
utterances of the ablest thinkers on this 
subject. 

While it is composed almost entirely 
of quotations, these are so marshaled 
and combined as to build up a consistent 
and well reasoned whole. 

The effect is somewhat like that of 
seeing a flower growing in a motion 
picture. Educational philosophy has been 
a growth. No doubt its development 
will continue. 


A treatise of this sort, for Y Ouiniger 
and older students of educational theon 
needs to be prepared by one who A 
himself a gifted organizer of thought 
The masterly touch is present in th 
book, which is both readable and Con. 
structive. 


Which Doorway 
A GUIDE TO THE CHILDRENS 

HOUR. Volume XI. Boston: Hough 

ton Mifflin Company. 

Who would think of setting a chil 
loose in a palace of ten thousand doon 
without a guide? Yet this has been, 
frequent practice in the domain of liters 
ture, where boys and girls must ty 
first and then anothe 
until, in bafflement or disgust, they ma 
turn away from books forever. 


one doorway 


This eleventh volume of the admin 
able called “The Children) 
Hour” ministers to a real want. 

For in this “Guide” one finds, first 
all, what doorways are best suited » 
what sizes of boys and girls—by th 
yardstick of their ages. 

Again the “Guide” points out whid 
doors will yield fresh information « 
interest in connection with  schod 
studies—English, history, geography, 
the appreciation 
music 

Whether the “Guide” is consultel 
directly by the child or employed i 
his behalf by teacher or parent, th 
benefits should be such as to deserm 
the child’s everlasting gratitude. 

An unusually fine job has been dow 
by the writer of this “Guide” in pm 


series 


courses in art aw 


ducing serviceable and _attractir 
manual—not just an index in dres 
clothes. 


A History of Industry 


MAN’S WORLD AND WORK. & 
Eleanor Perret, Haaren High Schod 
New York City. New York, Boston 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Da 
las. London: D. C. Heath and Com 
pany. 

Designed more especially for student 
in industrial classes, this history 
industry lays emphasis upon preset 
conditions, and, in fact, devotes abot 
half its pages to the present. 

The author starts with mediew 
times rather than ancient, because mot 
of the significant changes in methods 
commerce, agriculture, and manufat 
turing have occurred since that period 

The work is divided into eighted 
chapters or units, some of which c@ 
be omitted if time is limited, withotl 
disturbing the continuity. 

Large, clear print and an abundant 
of well chosen illustrations serve ® 
dress up this ably written text. 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


ctical School Supply Company 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton M‘‘lin Co., Boston 

Green & Co., New York 
Lyons & Carnahan, New York 

The Macmillan Co., New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, IIl. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 
New York, Atlanta, Dallas. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
——THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


New Yeork-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
Plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 


Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


Jewelry 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


Attleboro, Mass. 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments, Diplomas, etc. 
ping Awards Class Gifts 
ub and Organization Insignia 


Chicago, 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Co 
Building, New 


Music 


C. C, BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


ration, Chrysler 
ork City. 


Photography For Schools 


WILSON-WAY— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass, 


School Architects 


;——FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


Beston, Mass. 


47 Winter St. 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Grins 


Didn’t Do Nuthin’ 

The teacher was busily writing on 
the blackboard. 
Problem pupil, was seen by his class- 
mates to thumb his nose at his teacher. 
A subdued snicker caused her to turn 
inquiringly around. 

“What is the trouble?” she asked. 

Up shot the none too clean hand of 
Frankie. 

“Miss Burns, Maurice made a funny 
motion to you.” 

“Maurice, what did you do?” 

Maurice, squirming, but a bit defiant, 
“I didn't do nothin’, Miss Burns.” 


Maurice, a sometimes 


“Now, Maurice, tell me the truth. 
What did you do?” 
“Honest, Miss Burns, all I did was 
to give you a finger wave.” 
Rah-Rah-Rough! 
Ball—“What is silence?” 
Hall—“The college yell of the school 
of experience.” 


Poor Eye for Figures 

A Los Angeles car owner was having 
his eyes tested for a driver's license. 
Pointing to a chart on the wall, the 
examining officer asked the man to 
identify the things he saw. 

“What is in the large circle in the 
centre?” he asked. 

“That is the figure 18,” the man re- 
plied. 

“Wrong,” said the officer, “that is a 


picture of Katharine Hepburn talking 
to Mae West.” 


Such Growth! 


Two men had dined too well and 
were walking home. Presently one of 
them leaned heavily on his friend. 

“D'you know,” he said, with a far- 
away look in his eyes, “that when I 
was born I weighed only seven and a 
half pounds?” 

“Mosh remarkable,” said the other 
weakly. “Did you live?” 

“Did 1? You should see me now, I 
weigh 165.” 


Uncertainty 
Judge—“But didn’t you feel the 
thief’s hand going into your pocket?” 
Absent-minded Professor—“Yes, but 

I thought it was my own.” 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION — JULY 6 TO AUGUST 15, 1936 
An unusual opportunity for undergraduate and graduate students to combine a vacation with study in 
one of America’s cultural and historical centers. Members of the University faculty, assisted by visit- 
ing specialists, will offer two hundred courses leading to degrees jin practically every field of study. The 
professional courses for teachers are unusually complete and include liberal offerings in elementary and 
secondary education. Many of the courses carry Credit toward advanced degrees. 
FOR BULLETIN AND FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 
ATLEE L. PERCY, Director — 6SS BOYLSTON STREET — BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


50th Year — The well prepared and successful 
teacher is earnestly sought by our many clients 
for College, Teachers’ Coilege, Public and Private 
School work. Write for folder. Chicage Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON member NATA. 
ere P Correspondent Agencies: 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave. N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Bidg., Spokane 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and (Broadway at 16th Street) 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Careful selection for individual needs. Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT We have been supplying teachers to the Publie 
Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 


no branches. All applications for membership and 


all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 


tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY us for careful personal service. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND, MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EBDWARD FICKETT, Prep. Tel Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Established 1885 ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. ‘ Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 


Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- ° i 
nal Bldg. This space available for 


Send for circuler and registration form free Teachers Agency Announcement 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Page Kellogg’s Teachers’ Agency 122 Teachers’ Exchange, The rat 
Abbott, The Grace M. Teachers’ Longmans, Green and Company 123 Wilson-Way School Photography us) 
Agency 122 _— . Winship Teachers’ Agency 1 
yons and Carnah 119 
Albert Teachers’ Agency Sere ‘it - Winston (The John C.) Com- 
Allyn and Bacon 124 Macmillan Company, The 106, 107 pany 105 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Merriam (G. & C.) Company 123 World Book Company 100) 
Agency cence yr Newson and Company 117 See also 
ica 00 ompan . : 
122 Palmer (A. N.) Company, The 90 
Cary Teachers’ Agency, The 122 Teachers’ DIRECTORY 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, The 122 gency ; 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, The 122 Row, Peterson and Company 91 of School Equipment 
Ginn and Company 92 Sanborn (Benj. H.) and Com- MP and Services 
Heath (D. C.) and Company 90 neg Pa 121 
Houghton Mifflin Company 123 Scott, Foresman & Company 109 ge 
Journal of Education 117 Silver, Burdett and Company 90 a 
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= A unified history series 


The EARLY AMERICA (middle grades) 
mal ICE Supreme HISTORIC BACKGROUND OF 


OUR UNITED STATES 


(upper grades) 


= The NEW 
omcover to cove, Merriam-Webster By Woodburn, Moran & Hill 


Backed by a centur 


y of 
jeadership. William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, Unitary organization 


Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of editors ever ° : 
— nized. Contains 600,000 entries— the greatest amount of Nationwide —graded vocabulary 
—— | information ever put into one volume—122,000 more entries than ° = 
——.. | any other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. adoptions —abundant previews, 
tes in color and half tone. ousands of encyc c articles 2 3 ja . 
lar ett pages. Write for free, illustrated pamphlet containing include leading projects and teaching 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. aids —tests and re- 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. public school vised 


systems and in color, line and half- 


W E B STE R’ S private schools and 
sturdy 
N EW { NTE R N AT I 0 N AL for further information write 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


114 Fifth Ave., New York; 221 East 20th St., Chicago 
88 Tremont St., Boston 


In new form: — 


Definite provision is made 


Convenient for carrying forward every 


misspelled word from lesson 


Inexpensive 


to lesson until it is mastered. 


THE NEWLON-HANNA 
TEXTBOOK-NOTEBOOK SPELLER 


This new edition of the Newlon- 
Hanna Speller combines the ad- 
vantages of the textbook and 
~ notebook in one volume for each 
grade. 


A book for each grade 
The Newlon-Hanna  Textbook- II-VIII; each, 24 cents 
Notebook Speller, based on the re- 
sults of recent significant research, 
makes it possible to present spell- * «a3: 
ing words to pupils at the time when Houghton Mifflin Co. 
they are interested in the words Boston New York Chicago 


‘ . Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
and when they need to write them. 
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ATLANTA 


THE NEW 


An hundred realms appear— | 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, le 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
—Goldsmith, The Traveller. 


When the tiny Phoenician galleys left the safety of § 
home shores and ventured out from the Mediterranean 
even into the stormy Atlantic, trade and treasure were 
not the only lures to the far horizon. 


It was not the need for a new home alone which pro- 
pelled the boats of the Vikings. Marco Polo’s stories 
of jewels and gold in Cathay, and search for a northwest 
passage were not the only magnets that drew the 
caravels to a new continent. 


More dominant than any of these material forces 
was the irresistible urge to discover and explore. This 
restless spirit of the human heart still spurs men on to 
miraculous achievements, sending them to regions of ice 
and snow, or on courageous journeys to the stratosphere, 
or to the boundless wastes of some untrod desert. 


No longer are these ventures into the unknown the 
privilege of the few. The printed page permits the stay- 
at-homes to share them. 


Today’s world is a world of travel, and our children 
can be prepared to make their journeys intelligently and 
appreciatively. 


Geography is the subject that fulfills this function 
because the heart of geography is travel—travel so con- 
ducted and interpreted that provincialism fades and kin- 
ship with the world becomes paramount. 


Allyn and Bacon 


_ NEW YORE CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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